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EDITORIAL 


HEN I reached Barra at the end of September 
WV ind found myself again, after a lapse of eighteen 

months, with the records accumulated during 
the last eighteen years, and with the two acoustical 
instruments which have given me most of my music 
ever since I have lived in Barra and even before, there 
was a kind of solemnity in the occasion of playing the 
first piece of music after such an absence. It may 
interest readers to know that without any picking or 
choosing the first piece of music I played was Mozart’s 
Quintet in C Major, or rather, to be strictly accurate, 
the first movement of it. From that one might deduce 
that my favourite movement in all chamber music 
was the opening allegro of this Quintet. I must explain 
therefore that while I was in London I had the Schubert 
Quintet in C Major always available. If that had not 
been played so often as was desired during my absence 
from Barra, I should doubtless have opened with the 
second movement from that quintet, for I know it is 
my favourite movement in Chamber music. If I had 
been asked the question directly, I should have 
answered at once in that sense, whereas if I had been 
asked which movement occupied the next place in my 
affection I believe I should have produced half a 
dozen candidates without being able to give a positive 
decision. I am grateful therefore that I was given that 
unpremeditated opportunity to make up my mind and 
decide about that allegro from Mozart’s C Major 
Quintet. 


Musical critics are unanimous in declaring that of 
the two great quintets—the G Minor and the C Major 
—composed by Mozart in a month between the middle 
of April and the middle of May, 1787, the G Minor is 
much the greater. I fully recognize such a verdict, 
but the affections are independent of admiration, and 
I do not think I shall ever love the G Minor as much 
as the C Major. 


It is always wise to ascertain if possible something 
about the circumstances in which great musical works 
were composed, and I suspect that the mood of tragic 
gloom in which the G Minor Quintet was composed 
reflects in Mozart’s anxiety about the health of his 
father at this date, a premonition of his own early 


death rather than any peculiarly subjective awareness 
of himself fighting a great battle with hostile fate. I 
suspect that the attribution by certain critics of the 
opening movement of the G Minor Quintet to an 
attempt to resist the hammer strokes of such a fate is 
post-Beethoven imaginativeness. 


The G Minor Quintet was one of the first more or less 
complete pieces of chamber music recorded for the 
gramophone. It was done as early as 1915 by Columbia, 
the performers being the London String Quartet with 
Albert Sammons, Thomas W. Petre, H. Waldo- 
Warner and C. Warwick Evans with Alfred Hobday 
playing the second viola. In both the G Minor and 
C Major Quintets Mozart doubled the viola instead 
of the violoncello which under the influence of 
Boccherini was the usual double at the time. These 
three double-sided light-blue discs cost 7s. 6d. each 
in 1922 when I bought them among the first records I 
acquired. I have in front of me as I write the some- 
what exiguous and extremely confused Columbia 
catalogue of that year pencilled with my choices, and 
on the outside of the cover is recorded the addition of 
the sum I proposed to expend. It was £102 6s. 6d., 
with an extravagant postscript of £12 14s. A good 
customer! The three discs of the G Minor Quintet 
had an appalling scratch, but the emotional quality 
of the playing, keyed up by an air-raid in progress 
during the recording, possessed an intensity that 
completely overcame the handicap of the extraneous 
noise. It must have been with the help of these discs 
that Aldous Huxley wrote his analysis of the G Minor 
Quintet in one of his books, for he was an early devotee 
of the gramophone. 


We have two contemporary recordings, one by the 
Pro Arte Quartet, with the same Alfred Hobday as 
second viola on four H.M.V. discs in an album, the 
other a Columbia album with the Lener String 
Quartet and L. d’Oliveira as second viola. My own 
choice is emphatically for the Columbia version. We 
know that the Lener Quartet will wring the last drop 
of emotion from any piece of music, but they never 
indulge in charlatanry, and music so highly charged 
with emotion as this will test even the power of the 
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Lener Quartet to give it adequate expression. The 
Pro Arte Quartet had an off day when they recorded 
the G Minor. The performance gives the impression 
of the staleness that comes from over-rehearsal. They 
are at their best in the rondo of the fifth movement, or 
more accurately of the second part of the fourth 
movement. The third movement was marked adagio 
ma non troppo, and this glorious tragic strain is followed 
by a second adagio (unqualified by ‘ but not too much ’) 
which heightens the tragic intensity, though it is the 
prelude of a completely light-hearted and exquisitely 
constructed rondo in G Major. In the recording of the 
H.M.V. version this adagio winds up the sixth side 
and is treated as a separate movement. In the Columbia 
version we get the full force of the direction in the 
score attacca which marks the immediate leap from 
the despair of the adagio into the mood of that rondo 
throwing off the despair. It is one of the superlatively 
great moments in music, and the drama of it is com- 
pletely lost if the silence of changing a disc has to 
intervene. However, as I have said, throughout, the 
performance of the Lener Quartet is superior to that 
of the Pro Arte. 


The Quintet in G Minor was finished on May 16th, 
1787. The Quintet in C Major was finished on May 
19th. Even Mozart could not have composed this 
Quintet in three days. The most expert copyist could 


not have written out the parts in that time. Therefore 
Mozart must have composed these two great works 
simultaneously during that month between the middle 
of April and the middle of May. At the same time as 
he was writing these quintets he was composing various 
songs and trifles with such titles as “‘ The Conceal- 
ment,” “The Parting,” and ‘“ Louisa Burning the 
Letters of Her Faithless Lover.” At what secrets do 
such titles hint ? 


The. Vienna of the last decade but one of the 
eighteenth century was the most brilliant period in the 
life of that city which was so long the capital of Europe. 
And in the music of Mozart we recognize the final 
achievement in art of the world that was destroyed by 
the French Revolution, of which we who lived before 
the 1914-1918 war were privileged to preserve a few 
fragments until they were destroyed by the even more 
rapid development of industrialization which took 
place in the years succeeding that war. Think of the 
first night of Figaro with Haydn, Gluck, Paesiello and 
half a dozen famous contemporary composers in the 
audience, not to mention the Emperor Joseph, to whom 
Mozart had to complain between the first and second 
acts that some of the cast were trying to spoil the 
performance and thus earn them a personal rebuke 
from the Emperor. Among the cast was the Irish 
singer Michael Kelly and the English soprano Ann 
Storace who sang Susanna. Neither of these was in 
the cabal which tried to wreck the first performance, 
for they were both great friends of Mozart. Kelly’s 
Reminiscences, written for him by Theodore Hook and 
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published in 1826, are extremely well worth reading. 
He gives some vivid sketches of Mozart. Here is his 
account of the first rehearsal of Figaro : “ I remember 
Mozart was on the stage, with his crimson pelisse 
and gold laced cocked hat, giving the time for the 
music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song Non piu andrai 
Benucci gave with the greatest animation and power 
of voice. I was standing close to Mozart, who, sotto 
voce, was repeating, ‘ Bravo, bravo, Benucci’; and 
when Benucci came to the fine passage, Cherubino, 
alla vittoria, alla gloria militar, which he gave out with 
stentorian lungs, the effect was electricity itself, for the 
whole of the performers on the stage and those in the 
orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated ‘Bravo, bravo, maestro! Viva, viva, 
grande Mozart.’ Those in the orchestra I thought 
would never have ceased applauding by beating the 
bows of their violins against the music desks. The 
little man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his 
thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusiastic 
applause bestowed upon him.” 


Sad that jealousy should have marred the later 
rehearsals and the first performance. 

Michael Kelly was the son of a Dublin wine- 
merchant and dancing-master. At the age of seventeen, 
in 1779 he left Dublin to study singing in Naples. He 
reached Vienna in 1783 and became the intimate 
friend of Mozart, who chose him to play Basilio and 
Don Curzio. Nancy Storace was just twenty. She 
was the daughter of a Neapolitan musician who had 
emigrated to England, where he played the double-bass 
at the Haymarket and married an Englishwoman from 
Bath called Trusler. At the age of eight she sang at 
the Haymarket, and at twelve she had a benefit 
concert at the Tottenham Street Rooms where the 
present Scala Theatre stands. She made enough money 
from this concert to go with her father to Naples and 
sing in oratorios given during Lent in the San Carlo 
Theatre. At fourteen she was playing with success at 
the Pergola Theatre in Florence, where she sprang into 
renown in a moment. Michael Kelly thus relates the 
story : 

*“* Bianchi had composed a celebrated cavatina which 
Marchesi (an eminent tenor) sang with most ravishing 
taste ; in one passage he ran up a voletta of semi-tone 
octaves, the last note of which he gave with such 
exquisite power and strength that it was ever after 
called “‘ La Bomba di Marchest.” 


“Immediately after . . . Signora Storace had to 
sing. She attempted a bomba of her own, and executed 
it to the admiration and astonishment of the audience, 
but to the dismay of poor Marchesi.” 


The tenor was so much annoyed indeed that he 
threatened to resign unless Signora Storace, his 
fourteen-year-old rival, gave up her bomba. Nancy 
refused, and on being given the sack, she retired from 
Florence to triumph at Lucca, Parma, and La Scala, 
Milan. Finally, in 1784, being then aged eighteen, she 
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was engaged in Vienna at what was at this date the 
huge salary of £500 a year. Here, against the en- 
treaties of her friends, she married the English violinist 
John Abraham Fisher, who at this date was already 
over forty. In 1770 Fisher by his marriage with Mrs. 
Powell had obtained a sixteenth share of Covent 
Garden Theatre, but when his wife died he sold it 
and made a continental tour, reaching Vienna in 
1784. His second marriage with the young English 
soprano was not a success, for he knocked her about 
so badly that they were separated almost immediately 
and the Emperor ordered Fisher out of his dominions. 
He retired to Ireland where he died in 1806. 


Nancy Storace had been joined in Vienna by her 
elder brother Stephen, who became an intimate friend 
of Mozart. At the age of twenty-two his first opera 
was ‘produced in Vienna, but it was not a success 
because in the middle of the piece his sister’s voice 
completely failed, and for five months she could not utter 
a note. However, on her recovery she sang in another 
opera of her brother’s, Gli Equivoci, the libretto of which 
had been adapted by Da Ponte from Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors. This opera had a long and brilliant 
career. 

Another member of this little circle of British artists 
in Vienna, all in their early twenties, was Thomas 
Attwood. He was the son of a London coal merchant 
who was also a trumpeter and a viola-player. At nine, 
Attwood became one of the Chapel Royal choristers, 
and at fifteen, during a concert at Buckingham House, 
he made such an impression on the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George IV) that the Prince sent him to 
Italy to study music. When he was just twenty Attwood 
reached Vienna, where he studied under Mozart, of 
whom he was a favourite pupil. Mozart had a passion 
for billiards, and Attwood used to say that the maestro 
would always sooner play a game of billiards with him 
than give him a music lesson. 

Kelly relates many a delightful story of this gay 
youthful group, every member of which was intensely 
devoted to Mozart, himself hardly thirty yet. Signora 
Storace, as she was called, was a laughter-loving hoyden 
whose breaches of Viennese etiquette were famous. 
On one occasion at a fete the Emperor asked if he 
could do anything for her, and she told him she was so 
thirsty she would like a glass of water, which the 
Emperor, himself a great eccentric, at once ordered 
to be fetched, to the consternation of courtiers. She 
and her brother used to give musical parties, and Kelly 
records a.performance of one of these in which quartets 
were played by the following ensemble : 


PTT er Teer Tee rT Haydn (!) 
PE PR rkhewracecwenenenewnn Dittersdorf (!) 
WE Gi tciehsaethnecekes ed setninetade Mozart (!) 
VED Nanteianserexcencennnnnesnen Vanhazl 


During that winter of 1786 some of Mozart’s best 
compositions were played for the first time. Among 
these was the Symphony in D, of which we have a 
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recording on three H.M.V. plum-discs by Kleiber and 
the Viennese Philharmonic Orchestra. This Symphony, 
which afterwards became known as the Prague 
Symphony, broke with symphonic tradition by opening 
with an adagio of solemn beauty. 


It was the last winter for that delightful group of 
British artists. Stephen Storace had a brawl with an 
Austrian officer and was put in prison for a while. 
When he came out he and his sister and Attwood 
decided to return to England, they did their best to 
persuade Mozart to accompany them. This plan was 
strongly opposed by Mozart’s father, who wrote from 
Salzburg to his daughter : 


“‘ Wolfgang proposes to me certain terms to under- 
take the care of his two children, as he is desirous of 
making, in the course of the Spring, a tour through 
Germany to England, where he seems not disinclined 
to settle. His scholar Attwood is to precede him in 
London and assure him of some certainty in advance, 
either through an engagement for an opera or by 
subscription concerts. Madame Storace appears to 
have made his mouth water, and the whole plan has 
been set on foot through her conversation and that of 
Attwood. However, I have written him a fatherly 
letter, telling him he will make nothing by a journey in 
Summer ; that he will arrive at an improper season 
in England, and be certainly 2000 florins out of pocket, 
which may involve him in distress. Moreover, Storace 
is positively engaged to write the first opera, and 
Wolfgang may be disheartened.” 


As a matter of fact Stephen Storace had generously 
offered to forgo any production for himself in favour 
of Mozart, and the scheme for the journey to England 
went so far that Mozart and his wife had packed up 
everything, when Mozart was appointed Chamber 
Composer to the Emperor. England was thus deprived 
of a glory, for we may feel reasonably sure that under 
the enlightened patronage of the Prince of Wales 
Mozart’s genius would have received the fullest 
recognition. So, in February 1787, the two Storaces 
and Attwood left Vienna, and Mozart parted from 
them with tears. A month or two earlier, he had written 
a scena and rondo Non Temer with piano obbligato 
which had been sung by Nancy Storace. When this 
work was finished he inscribed it to ““ Mademoiselle 
Storace and myself.” Perhaps significantly, he did 
not call her “ Signora.” In order to cheer himself up 
for the loss of his friends Mozart accepted an invitation 
to Prague a day or two later. He arrived in Prague 
on the day Figaro was being performed. He went to 
the theatre, and the news of his arrival having reached 
the audience they rose as one person and greeted him 
with salvoes of applause. Mozart was so much moved 
by his reception and by the success of his opera, the 
airs of which were being whistled by the very street 
boys, that he exclaimed to the manager Bondini, 
** As the Bohemians understand me so well I must write 
an opera on purpose for them.” Bondini gave him a 
B 
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contract for the following winter, and thus was begotten 
Don Giovanni. Of this visit to Prague Edward Holmes 
writes in his Life of Mozart : 

“Many balls took place; Mozart’s pen was in 
requisition for music, and in this act of kindness the 
great musician’s career as the Strauss and Lanner of 
his day appears to have commenced. For the future 
not a carnival passed without numerous contributions 
to its dance music from his pen ; and, unfortunately, 
such was the degraded state of patronage that he 
found in this unworthy resource the surest means of 
subsistence.” 

This typically smug piece of mid-Victorian comment 
forgot that Mozart’s chief pleasure in life was dancing. 
He liked it even better than billiards and skittles. 

Back in Vienna, Mozart received news that his 
father was seriously ill, and he wrote to him: 

“* As death, rightly considered, fulfills the real design 
of our life, I have for the last two years made myself 
so well acquainted with this true friend of mankind 
that his image has no longer any terrors for me, but 
much that is peaceful and consoling ; and I thank God 
that He has given me the opportunity to know him as 
the key to our true felicity. I never lie down in bed 
without reflecting that perhaps (young as I am) I 
may never see another day ; yet no one who knows me 
will say that I am gloomy or morose in society. For 
this blessing I daily thank my Creator, and from my 
heart wish it participated by my fellow-men.” 

From that letter we may judge the inner mind of 
Mozart when a week or two later he sat down to 
compose those exquisite quintets in G Minor and C 
Major. I like to think that the G Minor expresses a 
similar triumph of equanimity over his forebodings of 
an early death. And I like to think that the C Major 
recalls the romantic pleasure which that intimate 
association with English and Irish youth had given 
him during the previous two years. 

So here we are back at the first movement of the 
C Major Quintet, the magic of which was the first 
music I wanted to hear after an absence of eighteen 
months. Ah, magic is indeed the only word for those 
mounting arpeggios of the violoncello, that poignant 
answer to them from the first violin, and that hushed 
accompaniment of the second violin and two violas. 
Since I have ventured to criticise the Pro’ Arte Quartet 
for their performance of the G Minor, let me hasten 
to add that their performance of the C Major is perfect. 

And what happened to those people whose lives 
were interwoven for a brief space in that Vienna of a 
century and a half ago? Mozart himself died of 
typhus in December 1791. 

Stephen Storace died in March 1796, having risen 
from a bed of sickness to attend out of duty a rehearsal 
of the incidental music he had written to a play of 
Coleman’s. 

His sister Nancy lived on until a year after the Anglo- 
Jewish composer Braham broke off his liaison with 
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her to marry in 1816. She had a long career of success 
and left £50,000, much of it going to musical charities. 
She described herself in this will as a spinster. “ In 
her later years the signora increased in bulk, and her 
features, always strong, became coarse. She persisted 
to the last in playing parts to which she was unsuited, 
and her final retirement was accepted with something 
more than resignation.”” Thus Joseph Knight in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 


Michael Kelly became acting-manager at the King’s 
Theatre, and in 1802 opened a music-shop in Pall 
Mall. He also followed his father’s trade by dealing 
in wine. He was a great friend of Sheridan, and the 
suspicion that some of Kelly’s compositions came from 
abroad and that his wine was doctored at home inspired 
a suggestion from Sheridan that his shop should carry 
the inscription, “‘ Michael Kelly, Composer of Wines, 
and Importer of Music.” He died in 1826. 


Attwood had a successful career, ending up as organist 
of the Chapel Royal in which he had been a chorister. 
He lived to recognize the genius of the young Mendels- 
sohn, who dedicated to him several of his early com- 
positions. In 1838 he was buried, appropriately, under 
the organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


It should not be necessary for me to urge upon our 
readers the value of music like Mozart’s in such a 
time as this, but I must reaffirm once again the advan- 
tage of chamber music over any other kind of music 
in its ability to set our distracted minds in order. 
We crave for order, and all we get is ‘“‘ orders.” 


I shall not expatiate this month upon the breakdown 
of the B.B.C. Mercifully, with our gramophones we can 
be independent of its vulgarity, of its amateurish in- 
competence, of its synthetic cheerfulness, and of the 
deplorable attempt by the announcers to put their 
voices into khaki. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 





SETTLING DOWN 


On the whole we didn’t do so badly last month. A few mis- 
prints reminded us and our older readers of the unregenerate 
days of the early numbers but the only one of any consequence 
was the ascription of the reviews of Britten’s Simple Symphony 
and Bridge’s Suite (p. 196) to A.R. instead of W.R.A. Beyond 
this we have chiefly to sympathise with subscribers whose copies 
did not arrive and with readers who asked in vain for THE 
GRAMOPHONE at shops or bookstalls ; there is no need to apologise 
to them because the fault did not lie with us. It would be best 
for every reader to make sure that an order for a copy is definitely 
placed or, in the event of apparent frustration, to send us a 
shilling to 10a Soho Square, W.1. We shall not fail. 


Curious corroboration of the Editor’s forecast of gramophonic 
events is the increase in orders for the Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music during these last weeks. We have a consignment of them 
at the docks but the delay in clearing it has caused inconvenience 
already and we can only assure readers that their orders will be 
executed with the least possible delay as far as we are concerned. 
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WAR-TIME 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


I 


T= first days of the war found many sensitive people in the 
grip of a kind of mental paralysis. The horrible thing had 
really come upon us, but even so one seemed to be living in a 
nightmare from which one soon would awaken. The “‘ Proms ” 
ceased, indeed all artistic activity ceased, and the radio, with 
its monotonous repetition of news and a plethora of recorded 
light music, became almost unbearable except to the strong- 
minded, who refused to turn it on or to read newspapers. 

It was, I think, Sir Walford Davies in the first of his talks on 
“The Tranquil Mind ” who broke, for many, the bonds that 
bound them. 

Even to those over military age and scarred physically or 
mentally by service in the last war it seemed, while men were 
fighting and dying, impossible to listen to music: but Sir Walford’s 
story of the young officer who had been helped to endure “‘ two 
years of hell,” in the last war, by a record of a piece of Bach’s— 
the slow movement of the Double Concerto—his reminder of the 
lasting things—great music and poetry, friendship, the beauties of 
nature—gave us back a sense of proportion. These things are 
to our peace, and no man can take them from us. 

It is to be hoped that the gramophone companies, publishers, 
and concert promoters will take a wide and gencrous view of 
their responsibilities at this present time. In the last war how 
eagerly I used to welcome the arrival of, amongst others, my 
musical papers, and though it was months since I had heard any 
music or seen a musical instrument—such things were not found 
in the desert places of Palestine—yet one remained as keenly 
interested as ever (I wrote a very bad opera in the trenches at 
off-times !) and eager for the day when it would be possible to 
hear and make music again. 

However evil war may be, it does make us take stock of ourselves : 
it does show us where our true treasures lie. And so, the period 
of mental paralysis past, no doubt many of us turned once again 
to the record and the book shelves, determined to use these lovely 
means to preserve an oasis of peace in our hearts. There can be 
no war on the musical front. Friends and enemies are there at 
peace: and if later on some of us, through personal suffering, 
are tempted to be invaded by hate for a misgoverned and deceived 
people, let us remember that in memory, or in fact, they too are 
turning to the music of the men who helped to make their country 
glorious. There will be, this time, no foolish outcry against 
“German ” music—which is everybody’s music. 

We shall not, I suppose, feel very anxious to listen to much of 
Strauss, or to any music that carries in it the seeds of decay, 
and certainly not to music that is the result of mere cerebration. 

But what we listen to in war-time, as E. M. Forster wisely said 
about war-time reading—will really be little different from what 
we ordinarily listen to and should certainly be what we want to 
listen to, though, I think, the musical taste of many will deepen 
and a greater significance and depth be perceived in much music 
we have rather lightly accepted. And if experiences in the last 
war are any guide, many soldiers and others will become kind of 
musical missionaries causing the deaf to hear and, possibly, the 
dumb to sing ; even if only inwardly ! 

What we can do, whatever our war job is, is to be ready to 
point out to the aspiring not lengthy movements, but attractive 
pieces of music complete on one side of a record, or at most on 
one record. Here is the gateway to the wider and richer country. 

I shall never forget accompanying a fine violinist who was 
playing the transcription of Schumann’s Trdumerei to an audience 
of nearly four thousand men, seated on the Mesopotamian plains, 
one quiet night in the last war. They listened with a receptive 


silence that was unbearably poignant. For that space of time 
there was peace in every heart. But a movement from a sonata 
would certainly not have had the same effect ! 

Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE will hardly need to be given a 
list of records fit to induce a tranquil mind and quieten the nerves 
of their friends or the stranger within their gates: but if there is 
a call for such a list, many of our readcrs will, no doubt, have 
valuable suggestions to make. 

Personally, I find myself turning, in my own playing and in 
what I select from my record library, to Scarlatti, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn and Mozart. With, and after, Beethoven the individual 
note is too clearly sounded and the classical poise and serenity 
which are so comforting and restoring, are largely absent. Bach, 
in particular, with invincible faith shining out of his music, his 
miraculous blend of the subjective and the objective, never fails 
to strengthen me in the assurance that, however dark the prospect 
may be, all will be well: that no tyranny, even if temporarily 
victorious, can destroy the spirit of man or the great truths by 
which he lives: that the plough will still move over the land. 
and the lark sing in the clear air, and man love maid, when we 
and our troubled times have passed from the earth. 


tt 


Just as this article was finished I received a letter, sent on by 
the Editor, from the Commanding Officer of a large officers’ 
training school ‘somewhere in England.” Some 400 cadets, 
drawn mainly from public schools and universities, are shortly to 
arrive there and, the C.O. says, “‘despite a stiff course of training. 
a few hours of leisure will be available and a small proportion 
are keen to hear some good music rather than conventional war- 
time tunes.” He asks for advice in the building up of a record 
library which is to range, roughly, from Bach to the present day. 
The C.O. tentatively suggests concentration on concertos, a few 
symphonies, a certain number of piano sonatas, short pieces of 
various kinds, and ‘‘ rather few chamber music items.” 

This sympathetic and wise response to the young cadets’ 
request warms the heart, and I feel sure that many of our readers 
will have practical suggestions to make—I say practical both on 
account of expense, which has to be seriously considered, and also 
on account of the conditions which would make the selection of 
lengthy works generally inadvisable. Here is a case where single 
movements from long works will prove most acceptable. 

May I respectfully ask the C.O. to re-consider his views about 
chamber music and also point out that sonata and symphonic 
form, as he probably knows, are practically identical with concerto 
form except that concertos are usually in three instead of four 
movements? It would be a pity if the element of display was made 
too prominent. 

If personal experience of the conditions outlined is any guide, I 
prophesy that the “small proportion” will constantly attract 
new recruits. The lists we make up should therefore contain 
some suitable bait ! 

I hope W.R.A. will deal with the orchestral field of music, 
but I have included below several works for small orchestra which 
may be considered as chamber music. 


Small or String Orchestra 


*Turina: Rapsodia Sinfonica for piano (Eileen Joyce) and 
orchestra. Parlo. E11299. 

Sibelius: Romance in C. Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Decca 
K831. 
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Handel: Concerti Grossi, Nos. 2 and 3. Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra. Decca X122-3. 

Handel: Concerto Grosso in B flat major for oboe (Leon 
Goossens and Orchestra). H.M.V. C2993. 

*Bach: Air (“G String”) and Gavotte from Suite No. 3 in 
D major. Adolf Busch Chamber Players. H.M.V. DBgo1g. 

Bach: Concerto in D minor for two violins. Menuhin and 
Enesco. H.M.V. DB1718-9. 

Mozart: Serenata Notturno (K239). 
Orchestra. Decca K813-4. 

*Haydn: Ejighteenth Century Dance. Boccherini: 
Philadelphia Orchestra. H.M.V. D1864. 


Boyd Neel String 


Minuet. 


Chamber Music 


*Mozart: Rondo (and slow movement) from oboe quartet. 
Leon Goossens, J. Lener, Roth and Hartman. Col. LX257. 
Mozart: Third and Fourth Movements from Quartet in C 
major, Op. 111. Budapest Quartet. H.M.V. DB1865. 

Beethoven: First Movement from Trio in D major, Op. 70, 
No. 1. Menuhin Trio. H.M.V. DB2875. 

Beethoven: “‘ Kreutzer ’’ Sonata for violin and piano. Kempff 
and Kulenkampff. Decca CA8207-9. 

*Haydn: Theme and Variations from Emperor Quartet. 
Virtuoso Quartet. H.M.V. C1470. 

Dvorak: Second Movement from Quartet in E flat. 
Quartet. Col. LX794. 

*Tchaikovsky: Second Movement from Quartet in D major, 
Op. 11. New Hungarian Quartet. H.M.V. C3106. 

*Schubert: Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99. Cortot, Thibaud, Casals. 
H.M.V. DBg47-50. 

Arensky: Trio in D minor, Op. 32. Eileen Joyce, Temianka, 
Sala. Parlo. E11386-8. 

Ravel: Introduction and Allegro for Harp, Strings and Wood- 
wind. Virtuoso Quartet, etc. H.M.V. C1662-3. 

Beethoven: Sonata in G minor for violin and piano, Op. 96, 
No. 10. Goldberg and Kraus. Parlo. R20383-5. 

Beethoven: Three Movements from Sonata in F major for 
violin and piano (“ Spring ”’), Op. 24. Lener and Kentner. 
Co!. LX759-60. 


Lener 


Violin, ’Cello, and Pianoforte Music 


*Chopin: Nocturne in E flat major, Op. 9, No. 2 and Berceuse 
in D flat major. Koczalski. Decca LY6146. 

Chopin: Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. Brailowsky. 
DB3700-2. 

Chopin: Ballade in F minor, Op. 38, No. 2. 
DX874. 

Chopin: Scherzo, No. 4 in F major, Op. 54. Horowitz. H.M.V. 
DB3203. 

*Schubert : 
DB3528. 

Schubert: Impromptu in E flat major, Op. go, No. 2 and 
Andante in A major. Eileen Joyce. Parlo. E11403. 

Beethoven: Sonata in C minor, Op. 13. Fischer. 
3666-7. 

Brahms: Waltzes, Op. 39. Kitain. Col. DX859. 

*Liszt: Liebestraum, No. 3. Fauré: Impromptu. Eileen Joyce. 
Parlo. E11372. 

Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies, Nos. 3 and 7. 
Decca LY6128. 

Schumann: Carnaval Suite, Op. 9. Claudio Arrau. Parlo. 
R20448-50. 

Mozart-Kreisler: Rondo from Serenade in D major, K250. 
Kreisler. H.M.V. DB3731. 

Debussy: Minstrels. Rimsky-Korsakov : 
bee. Falla: Dance Espagnole. 


H.M.V. 
Kitain. Col. 


Marches for two pianos. The Schnabels. H.M.V. 


H.M.V. 


Borowsky. 


Flight of the bumble 
Menuhin. H.M.V. DA1280. 
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*Mendelssohn: On wings of song. Debussy: La fille aux 
cheveux de lin. Heifetz. H.M.V. DB1246. 
*Beethoven: Rondino. Bach: Gavotte. Kreisler. 
DA1628. 
*Dvorak: Humoreske. 
H.M.V. DB1og1. 
*Saint-Saens: Le Cygne. 
H.M.V. DA776. 


The records marked with an asterisk may be considered 
especially good bait, but there is little in this list that any man at 
all attracted to good music and willing to take a little trouble 
could fail to listen to without pleasure and profit. At least that 
is my devout hope. 

Should this article be read by any of those for whom the records 
are destined, I should regard it a privilege to give them any further 
information and help, if required, if they will kindly write to 
me, care of this paper. A.R. 


H.M.V. 


Kreisler: Caprice Viennois. Kreisler. 


Schubert: Moment Musical. Casals. 


Note.—On 
cuggestions :— 


enquiry ‘“‘W.R.A.” makes the following 


Symphonies 


Schubert: ‘“‘ Unfinished.’’ Beecham. Col. LX666-8. 
Beethoven: 5th N.B.C. Sym. (Tosc.). H.M.V. DB3822-5. 
Mozart: “‘ Haffner.” Col. LX851, 2 and LXS853 (5 sides). 
Haydn: “ Clock.” N.Y. Sym. and Toscanini. H.M.V. D1668-7:. 
Mendelssohn: “ Italian.” Boston. H.M.V. DB2605-7. 
Brahms: First. Weingartner. Col. LX833-7. 


Concertos 


Beethoven: “ Emperor.” Schnabel. DB1685-9. 
Beethoven. Violin, Kreisler. H.M.V. DB2927-32 or Ccl 
(Huberman) LX509-13. 
Brahms: Violin, Kreisler. 
L2265-9. 
Tchaikovsky: Violin. 
(Huberman) L2335-8. 
Mendelssohn: Violin, Kreisler. 
(Szigeti) LX262-5. 
Tchaikovsky: Piano. 
D.B.1731-4. 
Rachmaninov: Piano, Himself. H.M.V. DB1333-7. 


H.M.V. DB2g15-9 or Col. (Szigeti 


H.M.V. (Heifetz) DB3159-62 or Col. 


H.M.V. DB2460-2 or Col. 


B flat minor. Rubinstein. H.M.V. 


R.A. 


If any readers fvel inclined to help a fellow reader with 
records from these lists, or others equally suitable, they should 
send them by post (or by rail to Amesbury) addressed ‘‘ The 
Commanding Officer, 122nd Officer Cadet Training Regiment, 
R.A., Larkhill, Wiltshire. 





WORLD’S 
No. | 
NEEDLES ! 


The only needles officially recom- 


mended by Philips, Philco, Pye, R.G.D. G.E.C., Bush. 2/- per 
box of 10 needles playing (with repointing) 500 records. From 
all good record shops or Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112 New Oxford 
Street, London. W.C.1 Museum 5944. 
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JOHN THORNE 


WHEN John Thorne lay on his deathbed, unconscious and 

wasted away by the disseminated sclerosis that had struck 
his great vigorous body nearly four years ago and reduced him 
gradually to complete helplessness, though his brain was clear 
and active right up to the final coma, his son arrived home in 
corporal’s uniform with the news that he had been recommended 
for a commission in his father’s old regiment, the Gloucesters. 
That news came just too late to revive the dying man, but it had 
been his keenest wish when war threatened that he might see 
his son wearing his own Sam Browne belt. 


He was a soldier by nature and build, and as T. C. Green- 
halgh was three times wounded, won the M.C., wore the Mons 
1914 star—a regular, not a temporary, officer in the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment—and it was not till after he was invalided out with 
a pension that he took to singing in 1920 and studied under those 
great teachers Plunket Greene and Francis Harford for over five 
years. 


Meanwhile, newly married and ambitious, he started his long 
recording career under the late A. W. Hanson in the Vocalion 
studios, his first record being of Stonecracker John and Sergeant of the 
Line. When THe GramopHone first began to review John 
Thorne’s records in 1923 it was under Pathé and Actuelle labels, 
and he made hundreds of records for Pathé, going over to Paris 
every six weeks or so to take charge of recording sessions and to 
turn out as many discs as possible in the time. Then followed a 
long contract with Vocalion again, singing as “ Billie Desmond ” 
and under many other aliases, in solo ballads and concerted 
musical numbers. Like others before and since he wanted to 
be just a singer of Lieder and drifted into the realm of “ pot- 
boilers ” and with his unfailing zest and competence soon estab- 
lished himself in many recording studios, Edison Bell, Parlophone, 
Columbia, Crystalate, Decca and Brunswick as well as Vocalion 


and Pathé. John Thorne was always reliable, always musicianly, 
and always punctual. 


He had sung at the Albert Hall in Promenade Concerts and 
in all the chief concert halls up and down the country. But on 
the whole he did not care for concert work as much as for broad- 
casting and all kinds of recording. He started broadcasting in 
March 1923, and during his second broadcast in the top floor 
room of Marconi House he heard that his wife had just presented 
him with a daughter. Those were the great days. He was in 
constant request, broadcasting regularly, sometimes in the 
“‘ Foundations of Music ”’ series, sometimes in first broadcasts 
of such songs as the ‘“‘Pet Marjorie Rhymes ” of Robert McLeod 
and the “‘ Nonsense Songs ”’ of Victor Hely-Hutchinson ; or as 
the Priest in the B.B.C.’s radio premiére of Lakmé ; and often he 
sang with the orchestra conducted by his friend Joseph Lewis. 


Every week he was recording in several studios ; writing and 
being the commentator in the first seventy-five news reels produced 
by the Universal Talking News Company ; then as script-writer 
and commentator for Pathé, for which he did some of the earliest 
commentaries on the Derby and the Oaks; and it was he who took 
part in the first television broadcast of the Derby in 1932 for 
Mr. Baird on a small screen in the New Victoria Cinema. 


Of his days in the Crystalate studios, Jay Wilbur, recording 
director then as now, and faithful friend to the last, writes: 
“Nothing ever went wrong. He was certainly a remarkable 
microphone artist and I think it was his ‘ mike’ ability which 
impressed me as much as his voice. At his first recording for me, 
incidentally of The Stein Song, I was much struck by the manner in 
which he backed away from big notes, came nearer for normal 
singing and quite near for very pianissimo parts ; just as other 
vocalists do, you say ; yes, but John did it to such a degree of 
perfection that the control engineer in the recording room found 
it unnecessary to make any adjustments whatever. Yes, he was 


John Thorne 


truly a singer who used his brain. Further he was extraordinarily 
good at arranging the various parts for Quartettes, Choirs etc., 
and it was only necessary to tell him that I wanted a recording 
of any particular work for Voices and Orchestra etc., and he 
would take upon himself the responsibility of doing the entire 
job, even down to engaging and rehearsing the artists, arriving 
at the studio with everything ready to ‘ shoot ’.”” 

While he was busy with the manifold activities of those years 
with his 2,500 records, his arranging and recording of some 
200 ‘‘ vocal gems,”’ his commercial film commentaries, his civic 
and county films, his news and magazine films (over a quarter of 
a million feet), his copying of old records (German, Scottish, 
Irish, Negro) his endless dubbing from disc to film, film to disc, 
disc to disc and so on, John Thorne was one of the small and 
fortunate group who were reaping while the sun shone, and life 
was full and strenuous and happy. At heart he was first and 
foremost an Art Singer, who enjoyed singing beautiful songs 
more than anything else in the world ; and for a while as staff 
critic for Columbia he reported on all types of music, and songs 
in many languages. 


Three and a half years ago he was suddenly shanghaied by the 
dread disease, and whether at home or in hospital as the inexor- 
able crumbling of his vast store of vitality assailed him he kept 
his brain clear, his heart valiant, his face to the enemy. He could 
still lie listening to the radio, criticising, dictating notes and often 
hearing his own voice in its prime—in Dark Town Minstrels, 
the Victorian Quartette’s records, Plum and Apple, Aboard the 
Nancy Lee, A Bed Time Story, Big Ben’s saying goodnight and the 
rest ; and sometimes he heard the songs he had written himself, 
Happy I found you which Dorothy Ward made famous, or 
Lord, Send us the Sunshine which he wrote in twenty-four hours 
as a backing for River stay away from my door on an old Edison 
Bell record. He would recall the negro spirituals that he recorded 
under the name of Marcus Browning, hailed by the Daily Telegraph 
as greater than Paul Robeson’s. But most of all, in those later 
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days when even his speaking voice was failing him, he would 
talk of his family’s devotion and his love of his wife always at 
his side, of his boy who was to wear his Sam Browne belt with 
honour and of the daughter who had inherited his humour and 
craftsmanship. 
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Nothing broke, nothing could break, his spirit ; and at this 
time when the country’s manhood is proving itself to be of the 
old unbeatable stock, John Thorne, a fine example of that stock, 
is at rest. He was only 45 years old. aa 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


| ie is clearly going to be a big winter for the gramophone, 
with our expectations of more home-amusement, more turning 
to music as refreshment and stimulus, more incentive to the 
friendly interchange of talk and opinion, already manifest even 
among strangers. I hope our recording friends will feel justified 
in continuing to record the less familiar classics, to draw upon 
nineteenth century romantics not often heard, and to pursue 
paths considerably dissimilar from those which brought the 
B.B.C. so low in the early weeks of the war: that, alas, was an 
artistic black-out indeed ! 


A Cheering Sign 


One of the pleasant reliefs in dark times is that I have so far 
not heard anybody demand the “ banning ” of German music, 
old or new. It is in the nature of war that we should seek not to 
benefit living Germans, but many will remember, in the last 
war, the wretched twaddle flung about by a few nitwits who 
demanded that the great German classics should not be heard. 
We are taking this war more seriously, and in that respect even 
those unmusical yelpers seem to have kept a welcome silence. 
May it so continue. 


But in some ways we seem to be tending to take things too 
glumly—black-outs, for instance. We shall need all the amuse- 
ment we can get. I shall not be thought too frivolous, I hope, 
if I continue to share such oddities as come my way (and I 
shall welcome with thanks any that readers can send me). Talking 
of the classics, I was reading Katharine Tynan’s reminiscences, 
and came across her description of the ‘* German clerks and 
their wives ” who in 1889 she found in the gallery for The Master- 
singers, ““ each couple with their score following the opera in an 
impassioned absorption.” In the dark ? Or was the gallery at 
Covent Garden sufficiently well lit to enable one to follow the 
score during the acts ? Does anyone remember it then ? This 
poet-author has a good phrase about the listeners’ sitting spell- 
bound “ till something in the music sent a low sigh of rapture 
through them, and they trembled as a cornfield trembles when 
the wind blows over it.”” How many such glorious frissons the 
beloved masters give us, and how glad we shall be this winter 
of every musical thrill ! 


Inaudible Sound 


Someone sent me a note about being unable to hear certain 
notes in an orchestral record. That is not necessarily due to bad 
hearing: we all know how experience allows us to make out 
much more of the texture than we at first thought possible. But 
some high sounds never can be heard by certain listeners. The 
pitch at which a sound ceases to be audible varies a good deal. 
Professor J. J. Thomson, the man of science, tells how a boy, now 
a distinguished musician, came to the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge to be tested by Galton’s whistle, whose pitch can be 
altered through a wide range. ‘‘ We could not produce a note 
of high enough pitch to be beyond his hearing.”” One can hear 
higher sounds in youth than in old age. The Professor suggested 
that if one of a couple of music-hall “‘ thought readers ” such as 
the Zanzigs possessed this power of hearing extremely high notes, 
the other could use a Galton whistle to communicate by sounds 
that probably nobody else in the theatre could hear. He adds 
‘I do not for a moment suggest that the Zanzigs did the trick 


in this way.” I remember their turn. They used a spoken code. 
There are also silent ones. I have never seen, among many such 
turns, one in which a code—often very skilful, and indetectable 
by most laymen—was not used. In my youth I studied and 
performed such mysteries, spending, alas, valuable time in which 
I ought to have been learning my trade. The result is that I 
possess a mass of now useless knowledge about conjuring, concern- 
ing which subject, indeed, I know more than about almost any- 
thing else (some candid friends would not even exclude music). 


The Fuhrer, the Worse 


Historical fact: one Fihrer (1807-61) published in his own 
name Schubert’s Mass in G. Grabbing seems to be catching. 


Your Favourite, Please 


Thinking over some matter I was writing for the Musical Times 
on humour in music, it occurred to me that a good competition 
might be one for the best funny moment in any work. There 
could be other requests—for the best startling moment, or the 
most moving chord or phrase. Tastes in fun, we know, startlingly 
differ. Without instituting an actual competition, I should be 
interested to know what readers think a really funny moment 
in any work, old or new. There are of course whole scenes that 
are humorous, such as Beckmesser’s marking, or Dodon’s being 
vamped, or the devils in Weinberger’s Schwanda (to my mind, 
one of the best of light grand operas, and of the post-last-war 
products. It has gusto, and real comicality). But see if you can 
select one stroke that you regard as masterly in its fun—not 
necessarily in opera, of course. It might be in Don Quixote, Till, 
or asong ; and please send a card to me, care of the Soho Square 
office. 

I gave, last summer, a few questions of the Quiz or mildly 
puzzling variety. More having been asked for, and the Bee still 
buzzing in radio circles, I append a few trifles which you may 
like to tackle, according to your particular interests. As we have 
always a good deal of correspondence about operatic matters, I 
put in a few questions that will I hope be solved by lovers of 
such music. 

1. Name women composers of opera in (a) the 18th, (5) the 
19th, (c) the 2oth century. 

2. Who suggested the Ninth Symphony (tout court) as a suitable 
accompaniment to a death scene on the stage. Was it Irving, 
Garrick, Tree or Kean ? 

3. Which two great composers, who died in successive years 
were buried near each other ? 

4. In which opera is a character invited, in song, to have a 
drink ? 

5. Build up the names of famous recording players, by placing 
two letters before and two after each combination: CHMA, 
SCH, EISL, BEL, NUH. 

6. Which two operas bring on the stage a fife and drum band ? 

7. Which is the most curious tone-poem ever written ? 

8. Find two operas of the same title, produced the given number 
of years apart: Nero, 45 years apart ; La Bohéme, 1 year ; Manon, 
g years ; Alkestis, 155; Othello, 71 ; Barber of Seville, 30. 


Answers in the next Roundabout. W. R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF THE MODERN ORCHESTRA 
II_—THE 


By F. G. 


}4AVING dealt in previous articles with the string and wood- 
wind sections, we now reach the Brass group. 

Strictly speaking this title is inaccurate, for various metals 
are used in the manufacture of these instruments. However, it 
may be said that the members of this section are all made of 
metal, and the manner of producing tone is similar. The lips 
of the player stretch across the cup or funnel-shaped mouthpiece 
and themselves act in the same way as the reeds of the wood-wind 
instruments. The tone-quality of the instrument is determined by 
the shape of the mouthpiece. A shallow cup—as in the trumpet— 
produces a brilliant tone. Pitch is controlled partly by varying 
the pressure of breath and lips—the latter technically known as 
the embouchure—and partly by a set of valves (except in the case 
of the trombone) which are operated by pistons. The valves, 
which are a comparatively recent invention, vary the length of 
the air-column contained in the tube. Before the coming of the 
valve system, the brass player was only able to produce a strictly 
limited number of notes. 


Everyone is certainly acquainted with the appearance of the 
CorneET, “ played” so much by itinerant musicians on the 
street corner. This much-abused instrument is not considered 
a “ pukka” member of the orchestra, its proper home being 
in the military and brass band. However, quite a number of 
composers have scored for it, notable among them being Berlioz 
in his Symphonie Funebre et Triomphale, Bizet in Carmen, and Elgar 
in his Cockaigne Overture (H.M.V. DB1935-6). 


It is often said that the cornet has a coarse tone. Coarscness 
is not due so much to the instrument as to the player. If the 
reader would like to hear an example of some really refined 
cornet playing he has only to purchase Bliss’s Kenilworth (Regal- 
Zono MR2244). The playing of the unnamed cornet soloist 
(Harry Mortimer ?) is superb. 

The Trumpet is a kind of elongated cornet, possessing a more 
brilliant and incisive tone. It is the highest pitched member of 
the orchestral brass. The trumpets of Bach’s and Handel’s time 
were smaller than their present-day prototypes, and were of 
higher pitch. Orchestral players frequently find trumpet parts 
of eighteenth century music extremely difficult to play, owing to 
the change that has taken place in the size of the instrument, 
and the fact that pitch is now much higher than it was in the 
eighteenth century. 

Although it is very effective, it must be said that the trumpet’s 
expression is distinctly limited. It is mainly used to play the 
upper parts of the brass ensemble, although it is employed fairly 
frequently as a solo instrument. Bach’s Second Brandenburg 
Concerto (Decca LY6061-62) is the first example that springs to 
the mind. Readers need hardly reminding, too, of the trumpet 
calls in Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3 Overture (Decca LY6135-6). 
Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary (Col. L1986) is a fine specimen of 
recorded trumpet tone, so is the Saint-Saéns’ Septet for Trumpet, 
Strings and Piano, Op. 65 (Col. 9672-3) and the Tarantella from 
Alfredo Casella’s Serenata (Col. DB1788). Another modern work 
containing an important trumpet part is Scriabin’s La Poéme de 
! Extase (H.M.V. DB1706-7), in which it enunciates the Power of 
Will theme with unfailing regularity. Wagner’s Ring, of course, 
abounds in examples of trumpet passages. 

The lower-toned Bass Trumpet can hardly be termed a 
regular member of the orchestra, for it is used but rarely. The 
technique is practically the same as that of the trumpet, although 
the longer tube renders it less easy to play. Wagner uses it 
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BRASS 
YOUENS 


throughout the Ring, and its rich sonorous tone may be heard in 
the Funeral March from Gotterdiémmerung (Col. LX156). 

Perhaps the most important member of the brass section—and 
certainly the most beautiful—is the Horn, or FRENCH Horn (so 
called to distinguish it from the cor anglais or English horn). Its 
tube is nearly twelve feet long, being coiled circular-wise for 
convenience. The horn is an improvement on the old hunting 
horn, and is very often used to play such calls as that in the first 
bar of Weber’s Oberon Overture (Col. LX746), those in the Scherzo 
of Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony (H.M.V. DB4450-57) and 
throughout Wagner’s Ring. The horn possesses such a wide 
variety of quality and power that it is used both melodically and 
harmonically. It can coo like a dove, and, when necessary, roar 
like a lion. It can be heard in the latter mood in Wagner’s 
Flying Dutchman Overture (Parlo. E11422), while its lovely singing 
tone is a feature of the Nocturne from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music of Mendelssohn (H.M.V. DA1318). Another 
famous horn passage occurs in the last movement of the Brahms 
C Minor Symphony (H.M.V. DB3277-81). Strauss, naturally—his 
father was a horn player—uses the instrument often. That 
humorous theme in Till Eulenspiegel (H.M.V. DB2187-8) and 
the famous unison passage for four horns—the Individual Don Juan 
Theme No. 2—from the symphonic poem, Don Juan (H.M.V. 
DB2897-8) are but two examples that need be quoted. He, of 
course, wrote a Horn Concerto, and others have been written by 
Mozart and Kurt Atterberg, the Swedish composer-critic. 
Schumann wrote a Concertstiick for Four Horns and Orchestra, but it 
is scarcely ever performed on account of the almost impossible 
demands made on the four horn players. Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
Concerto for Violin, Horn and Orchestra was scheduled for perform- 
ance at the ‘“‘ Proms,”’ and would have been heard on September 
18th, but for the outbreak of the war. Another beautiful com- 
position featuring the horn is Brahms’ Horn Trio, Op. 40 (H.M.V. 
DB2105-8), although this comes under the category of chamber 
music. 

Four horns is the usual number for a symphony orchestra, but 
these have to be augmented on occasion. Weber wrote for eight 
horns in his opera Preciosa: Wagner, too, used eight, as do 
various modern composers. Passages for four horns in harmony 
may be heard in Weber’s Der Freischutz Overture (Col. LX601) 
and Humperdinck’s overture to Hansel und Gretel (Decca 
LY6177). 

The TromsBone, formerly known as the Sackbut (not to be 
confused with the sackbut mentioned in Daniel iii, 15, which 
was a stringed instrument), is unlike the remainder of the brass 
section. Instead of valves and pistons, a telescopic slide mechanism 
is used for altering the length of the vibrating air-column of the 
tube. There are seven “ positions”’ of the slide, analogous to 
the “‘ positions ” of the violin, and the trombonist has to judge the 
distance from one interval to another in much the same way 
that a violinist does the position of his fingers on the strings. 
The trombone is incapable of producing a true legato. Each note 
must be sounded at the moment the slide changes position, and 
there is a momentary pause between each note. A good player, 
of course, can make this silence imperceptible. 

Two types of trombone are now in general use, namely, the 
tenor and bass. The alto, used by some of the older composers, 
is now, to all intents and purposes, obsolete. There is very little 
difference in the external appearance of the two instruments, 
except that the bass is larger and the slide mechanism is operated 
by a handle which is attached to it. 


oO 
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The powerful voices of the trombones can be heard in Wagner’s 
Prelude to Act III Lohengrin (Col. LX482) and the overtures to 
Tannhdauser (Col. LX 768-9), the Flying Dutchman (Parlo. E11422) 
and Rienzi (Parlo E11218). It is not often used for solo purposes 
(although Rimsky-Korsakov wrote a concerto) an important 
exception being Sibelius’s C major Symphony (Volume II of the 
Sibelius Society). Here it announces a majestic theme in the 
major, which is afterwards repeated in the minor key, finally 
returning in the major. 


The Bass Tusa, an instrument of gargantuan proportions, 
bears the same relationship to the rest of the brass as the double- 
bass does to the strings and the double-bassoon to the wood-wind. 
It consists of a long tube coiled into a shape approximately oval, 
and ends in a huge bell. It is clasped in the arms when in a 
playing position, with the bell pointing in an upward direction. 
The mechanism and technique is similar to that of the trumpet 
and horn. Its tone is heavy and unwieldy, and as a consequence 
it is of little or no use as a solo instrument. The tuba is much used 
by Wagner and Tchaikovsky, but Richard Strauss uses it in a 
way that these older composers never dreamed of. His treatment 
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of the instrument seems far in advance of anything else in musical 
literature. 


If readers need recorded examples of the tuba they need look 
no farther than any of the popular Ring extracts, such as the Ride 
of the Valkyries (Decca K761). 


Before concluding, it should perhaps be mentioned that the 
brass instruments are sometimes played muted. (Muted trumpets 
have been worked to death in the dance bands.) The mutes, 
which are inserted in the bell of the instrument, are usually 
pear-shaped and made of metal. 


(To be continued) 


[As an illustration of Mr Youens’ articles the Orchestral Chart 
compiled and published by Messrs Rushworth & Dreaper, 
and already familiar to most schools and music teachers, will be 
found valuable. At our request Messrs Rushworth & Dreaper 
have offered to send a copy to any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE 
who applies for one and encloses a stamped and addressed 
envelope. The address is 11-17, Islington, Liverpool, 3 —Ep.] 


SMITH 


By A FRIEND 


WE were glad to see such a courageous announcement from 
Fred Smith in last month’s issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
To take up his new position as Managing Director of Rimington 
Van Wyck on the day following the declaration of war was a 
matter which was probably not part of his plans, and his many 
friends might well have been not a little apprehensive for him 
however sincere their hopes for his success in his new venture. 


After 18 years of faithful service to Keith Prowse, spending 
the latter years in the responsible position of Sales Manager, 
Fred Smith decided to win further laurels from his abounding 
energy and salesmanship and to take on still greater responsi- 
bility. “‘ To try to wear the mantle of Mr. Rimington,” as he so 
correctly—but modestly—described his new position to us when 
he first confided his plans was a subject on which Fred became 
eloquent. And there are few men in the Gramophone Industry 
possessing such astonishing enthusiasm as this young man. 


We knew that he has always had an uncanny knack of con- 
verting that enthusiasm into very concrete results, which is why 
we listened so intently. But volatile young men are apt to go to 
the other extreme when faced with what must have seemed, in 
this case, a rather hopeless dawn. The taking of so momentous 
a step in his life coincident so dramatically with the outbreak 
of war must have needed a stiff upper lip as he approached his 
new offices in Cranbourn Street for the first time on September 
4th, 1939. 

So, giving Fred time to settle himself in, we decided to pay him 
a visit. We can only say that we found the same old Fred. 
Resilient as a rubber ball, he was trying to be in every place at 
once. Ideas still poured from his fertile brain, with the same 
fervour and conviction. You just can’t keep him down. Record 
business ? “* What an opportunity. The war is giving people back 
their proper appreciation of recorded music, and it’s growing 
all the time.”” Radio business ? “‘I sold one of the most expensive 
sets of my career only last week.” 


We must record that Fred himself was looking very well. We 
had never seen him look better either. And when our right hand 
had recovered from the mighty handshake he gave us as he saw 
us off at the door, we realised that we needn’t have wasted any 
sympathy on Fred at all. He’s “‘ doing fine.”” The “‘ Mantle of 
Mr. Rimington,”’ in addition, seems to fit very securely on those 
broad shoulders and we are sure that no one will be more pleased 
to hear about that than Mr. Rimington himself, whose long 
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association with our Industry has played so distinguished and 
important a part. 

Fred Smith is, without doubt, a great salesman. But he employs 
no tricks. He sells because he believes utterly in what he is 
selling and his earnest conviction is contagious. So long as the 
Industry can continue to produce young men of his calibre we 
shall continue to be virile—and successful. 

That is why we are especially glad to report that he is quite 
unperturbed by the immensity of his new task and is now most 
comfortably settled in at his new offices at 42 Cranbourn Street, 
bristling, we might add, with new ideas of service. 
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COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Haffner 
Symphony (Mozart). Col. LX851-2, LXS853 (12 in., 15s.). 
Auto LX8466-7, LXS8468, Score, Eulenburg, Philharmonia. 


The early War conditions last month compelled me to notice 
this recording on the first record only (see page 195). To the 
impression of winning grace, vivacity and flexibility then given 
me, I am glad to add a word about the reproduction of the last 
two movements (the first being on 851, second on 851 and 2, 
Minuet on 852, and finale on 853, which is single-sided). In the 
minuet the pretty touches of comment in the second section 
(before the Trio) are delightful, as is the tone of the Trio—the 
true Serenade spirit, as on an exquisite evening such as many we 
have lately enjoyed. The fine pointing of the finale cannot but 
delight all. The DB. fairy-footedness is up to the very best 
standard. The build is gloriously light-weight—mark how we 
don’t get too much of the themes, as we are apt to do in commoner 
rondo-type finales ; nor is the structure so big (as in some rondo- 
sonatas) as to give a sense of rather effortful energy. The scoring, 
with only horns and trumpets in the brass (and sizeable periods 
without them) is all of a piece, too. In short, a miracle of aptness 
in the comedic spirit—five sides of Mozartian vintage-music, 
recorded to perfection. I place them among the naps of the year. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati) : Scuola di Ballo 
(Boccherini—Frangaix). Col. DX944-5 (12 in., 8s.). 


I repeat this title, the first record only having been to hand in 
time for notice in the October issue (page 195). The second disc 
contains: Presto, Pastorale, Danse Allemande, Scéne du Notaire, 
Finale. Records of ballet are most relished, naturally, if one has 
seen the dancing, or remembers the plot. As this one is perhaps 
not well known, I add a rather clearer note on it than the hurry 
of October allowed. The, mostly farcical, miming and the clever, 
though at times rather noisy, orchestration make splendid fun in 
the Goldini story, which, roughly, runs thus: mother, Lucrezia, 
gets the dancing master, Rigadon, to promise to “‘ push” her 
daughter Rosina. Don Fabrizio, an impressario, is brought in by 
Rigadon’s friend Ridolfo, as a man likely to produce money. 
Fabrizio, not wishing to reveal his business, pretends to be a 
dancer wanting a partner. The schemers try to palm off on him 
a bad pupil, Felicita, but pretend she is too distinguished to 
deign to give Fabrizio a sample of her skill. After a small sub- 
plot diversion between Count Anselmi and his love Josephine, 
the dancing master’s favourite pupil, the inevitable showing-up 
of Felicita cannot be delayed. She can’t dance, but she can 
vamp, and seems to be in process of conquering Fabrizio. The 
next scenes shows Rosina meeting an old friend, Carlino. Fabrizio 
returns: Felicita has failed to convince him, and the other 
pupils are paraded to dance, so that he may choose someone 
else in place of the incompetent. He wants Rosina; Rigadon 
refuses, there is a quarrel, and Fabrizio is ejected. He comes back, 
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bringing a lawyer to demand the return of his money—and 
incidentally to be the next centre of the pupils’ coquetry, to 
Rigadon’s annoyance. They, tiring of his whims, announce 
that they have all obtained engagements, and go off, leaving him 
without pupils. 

The music on this second record shows Boccherini in both his 
playful and elegantly musing styles. The Pastorale concentrates 
an individual period-spirit, with quite as much originality in it 
as any such movement could be expected to contain, and more 
than many might expect from this composer. This side continues 
with the German Dane, with some piquant echo effects. The 
bustling notary-music has a comical visage, and any amount of 
diversified attacks—a capital tiny budget of tunes, in itself. This 
record alone with its bite and grip, is a recommendable blues- 
banisher. 


Gieseking and Saxon State Orchestra (Béhm): Fourth 
Piano Concerto (Beethoven). Col. LX847-50 (12 in., 24s.). 
Auto. LX8462-5, Score, Philharmonia, Eulenburg. 


The imperatives of the Emperor are replaced by the exciting 
opening of a series of Chinese boxes, or, as we might figure it, 
the unlocking of various chambers of a treasure-house. For that 
kind of adventure—one of the most complex and remarkable 
that even Beethoven ever entered on—the scale and temper of 
Mr. Gieseking’s playing seem well shaped ; even, perhaps, better 
than those of Schnabel ; but so much depends on how far you 
like to feel the magistral operating in the Fourth as well as the 
Fifth. The wartime dispersal of our administrative offices makes 
impossible any quick reference to the Schnabel, or to the older 
H.M.V. Backhaus recording (these were compared with the 
Parlophone Szreter in the issue of March, 1937, page 423). I 
can remember sufficient of the Schnabel to affirm a broad pleasure 
in his ripe attack, and recall a slight disappointment (not un- 
common) in the sprightliness of his passage work. On the other 
hand, Gieseking, it may be argued, does not quite carry the 
weight that the work can stand: for though not of Emperor 
(first movement) handling, its proportions are remarkable, its 
material moulded with such imaginative force as, to my mind, 
informs no other concerto of the set. Characteristic is the very 
first stroke, when the orchestra answers the piano’s apparently 
musing, almost casual opening with that quietly startling changed 
key, which makes the B (the piano’s mild third-of-key first note) 
take on altered colour. One’s sensitiveness is instantly roused : 
this, one feels, is a clue to the nature and quality of the music: 
we shall have to listen, all through, like cat for mouse: the music- 
lover’s most cherished challenge. There is no bluster (the orchestra 
has no brass but the horns, in this movement; in the finale, trumpets 
and drums are added) ; the light scoring makes everything stand 
out so brightly ; all the detail is discernible in broad sunshine. 
That first phrase-and-answer has a curious sense of gentleness— 
it does not rise high, and has an almost pathetic close. But the 
livelier phrase that follows shows the other side of the shield, and 
opens up a variety of key-motion with an ease that bespeaks the 
surest Beethovenian skill: a grand feeling, this of being in such 
sure hands! (The basses bite aptly, just as I like the sound). 
The piano’s solo diversion (three-quarters of the way on side 1) 
shows the big-scale intention and pleasantly reminds us of the 
place of decorative virtuosity in the scheme. The orchestra, 
early on side 2, makes a link of the ta-ta-ta-tum figure. from No. 1: 
we note how prettily its light accompaniment tingles against the 
piano’s gaiety, which I think excellently recorded. The wood- 
wind shines well. Just past half-way, side 2, the piano’s new key 
is one of the best thoughts of the work: this skill in changing the 
current of feeling is marvellous ; note how, though it begins as 
musing, it works up in a few bars to the most powerful impulse. 
The romantic spirit tinges all (a happy moment, just before mid- 
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side 3—before the entry of that ‘“‘ second subject: ”’ me, ray me 
do ray/te soh doh). The cadenza seems to me an intrusion, which I 
would much prefer to be without ; I want to think of the play, 
not the scenery. Apart from this, I like Gieseking’s work, and 
the never excessive clang of his tone throughout these four sides. 

The slow movement uses a declamatory-dialogue form that 
now and again makes one think of the Ninth. Its operatic- 
romantic colouring has surprised some people who had thought 
of Beethoven as a “ classic ”—whatever that may mean. The 
comparison to Orpheus-and-the-Furies is well known. The 
imagination is free to play, in this or any other way, upon this 
strange interlude for strings and piano. William McNaught 
offers (perhaps playfully) the figure of the orchestra as father 
confessor to a penitent piano. Segue il Rondo, says Beethoven, 
opening yet another door into the world of form—a door connect- 
ing one treasure-chamber with another. I like Tovey’s remark 
that here is the “ prosaic daylight by which Beethoven loves to 
test the reality of his sublimest visions ” Sometimes rondo-finale 
daylight spoils-a dream, for me; often, in Mozart ; it was, however 
we try to explain it, a convention, and at times a weakening one. 
Here the purely dreamlike slow movement is so far removed from 
any possible finale world that I do not feel the contrast harsh. 
In this movement, though the piano sparkles rarely, the orchestral 
detail is a little less clear, at times (though one must not, I think, 
expect too much from those DB. semiquavers, at this speed). 
The orchestra might, in general, be a trifle crisper in uptake 
(i.e., its first entry-rhythm). In this connection I remember the 
Schnabel performance as rather more taut, though I think the 
soloist’s style in this movement not easily beaten The opening 
figure, ti-dle-dum (after the first crotchet) bounds about everywhere; 
some pretty work towards the end of side 6, in this respect, and 
in the middle of the next side. The drawing-up and saluting for 
the next entry is great sport. ._What a pace they are going at— 
not so much actual tempo as Beethoven’s mental pace! One 
can relish something sportive in the way of a cadenza this time ; 
it is very short: might have been longer, for once (there is ample 
room on this short side). The piquancy of the pianism pleases me 
best of all ; the orchestral work is sound, if not exciting in volume. 
It is good to find the balance agreeable, though on occasion I 
should have relished still more orchestral detail ; the last move- 
ment is the most difficult.to manage. A set then, giving many 
pleasures, and having the strong merit of not getting between us 
and the composer—except in that first cadenza, which however, 
does not stick harshly in my memory, against the delectable poise 
of the piano-playing. 

W.R.A. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli). 
Symphony No.4 in C Minor (“Tragic”). (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB3826-9 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

A long time ago the Editor of this journal defended the use of 
labels attached to works on the grounds that ordinary music 
lovers can much more easily remember them in this way than 
by opus numbers and keys, which mean little to them. There is 
much to be said for this point of view even if it leads to the 
perpetuation of such foolish labels as “‘ The Moonlight.”’ Labels 
attached by composers themselves are another matter altogether 
and call for serious consideration. In the present case Schubert 
added the sub-title after the composition of the symphony, 
surprised, perhaps, by what he found in the work when it came to 
performance. It will be remembered, in this connection, that 
Schubert wrote both the fourth and fifth symphonies for the 
orchestral society that had grown out of the family string quartet 
which used to meet in his father’s house. Both works were 
written in 1816, when he was only nineteen, and was finding 
making a living out of music a hard business. A passage in 
Spaun’s diary alluding to this period says, “‘ Schubert, at that time 
poor and neglected, was for weeks and months supported by a 
friend at a small tavern.” (The friend was Schober.). 

Taking Schubert’s circumstances into consideration and the 
fact that he had been turned down for a school appointment the 
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month (April) that he wrote the symphony, it is not difficult— 
though the process has its dangers—to find reason for the obviously 
tragic emphasis of the slow introduction and the dramatic tension, 
as of one who has to fight against heavy odds, that informs the 
first and last movements generally. Both movements, however, 
run into C major and the note of tragedy is not maintained. 

It should be noticed that the quick themes of the outer move- 
ments have a certain affinity, and that the same lack of repose is 
found in both second subjects; and even the same kind of rhythmic 
patterning is present in the quaver figures of both movements, 
patterning of a distinctly conventional kind. Yet all these similar- 
ities give decided emotional unity to the work, and for that reason 
are to be especially remarked. Over both movements lies the 
shadow of Beethoven. His influence is doubtless not so obvious 
as in the case of the sixth symphony in C major (1817-1818), but 
the music sometimes speaks with the tongues of ‘‘ Coriolanus ”’ 
and the ‘ Fifth ”’ symphony. 

In the minuet—called so by Schubert but really a fierce 
scherzo—and trio, and, above all, in the slow movement Schubert 
owes no debt to anyone. He is absolutely himself. The chromatic- 
ally sinuous minuet and the charming little waltz of a trio are 
splendidly contrasted and richly scored. 

The elaborate use of the woodwind in the minuet is surely 
something new in Schubert. But the palm for sheer beauty and 
perfection of form must go to the previous movement, the 
andante of “‘ heavenly length” (three sides). Every note is per- 
fectly placed and scored and the design of the movement 
(A, B, A, B, A) is ideally adapted to the presentation of the 
material. The soul-less formula above conceals the fine points of 
the design; the way, for example, in which Schubert came 
over, into the accompaniment of the last appearance of the open- 
ing tune, a little pulsating quaver figure which is first heard in the 
course of B, the section of contrast. Mendelssohn does the same 
thing in the slow movement of his violin concerto. 

The symphony is indeed a wonderful work for a boy of nineteen 
to have written and there is only one real miscalculation in the 
scoring, the point (end of Part 7) at which flutes, oboes, and 
clarinets, against the full weight of detached chords on strings, 
horns and trombones, have to carry a melodic figure up to the 
climax of the double bar. Inevitably they sound feeble. 

The sub-title finds justification in the slow movement by reason 
of its resignation and yearning, in the sense of “‘ Sorrow’s crown 
of sorrows is remembering happier things.” Schubert, even at 
nineteen, might well have felt that. 

The chief merit of Mr. Barbirolli’s interpretation of the sym- 
phony lies in its rhythmic vitality and dramatic urge. The 
opening slow introduction is finely done. He is not so successful 
with the lyrical elements and therefore in particular with the 
slow movement. Here, more than elsewhere, he is inclined, 
sometimes, to pump his tone as an organist the swell pedal: and 
there is rather a lack of simplicity of outlook, of not indeed 
childishness but the child-likeness which is an essential part of 
Schubert’s make-up. Most certainly the movement should have 
been endowed with more charm of tone but, as will be said later, 
that is not the fault of the conductor nor perhaps even of the 
orchestra. 

I disagree with Mr. Barbirolli over the phrasing of the first 
eight bars of this movement. These, surely, fall into two clearly 
defined four bars phrases: but the violins are allowed to slur up 
the last note of the first phrase to the one succeeding it. One 
cannot, however, pretend that many people will thereby be 
disturbed! The urgent theme of contrast and the pleading 
phrases following are well done and the minuet is fierce and 
emphatic: but the trio might have had more of the light-hearted 
gaiety that was always bubbling out of Schubert. 

Mr. Barbirolli’s sense of climax and his general vigour are 
admirable, but it is difficult to find any real soft playing in the 
recording. The oboe passage in the first section of the slow move- 
ment, several other places following in that movement, the 
mysterious beginning of the development section in the last move- 
ment (Part 8), these passages are all marked double piano, but 
are not so played. 
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The string and brass departments of the orchestras are evidently 
in excellent form and apart from an occasional sluggish attack, 
there is only one criticism to be made of the woodwind, the oboes 
are somewhat acid in tone. 

In regard to the recording I should have preferred fewer 
guns and more butter: less volume and more beauty of tone, 
more definition of detail. W.R.A. said of another recording by 


this orchestra and conductor, ‘‘ One must remember the American - 


” 


bounteousness and steel-mindedness,’’ and expressed a desire to 
know exactly what the recording chamber was and did. It would 
be interesting to know that. 

What it does is more appreciated by my radio-gramophone 
than by my E.M.G. On the latter flutes are sometimes inclined 
to hoot and violins grow reedy. But I feel too grateful for the issue 
of this lovely work to emphasise some defects of recording. May 
we now have a recording of the third symphony ? 

The first and last movements of the present work are complete 
on DB3826 and DB3829. 





INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Petri (piano): Ricordanza (Liszt). Columbia LX846 (12 in. 


6s.). 


This piece (spelt wrongly with an “‘e” on the label) is the 
ninth of the “ transcendental ” Etudes. The “‘ memories ” are of 
an impassioned character and typified by a tune which I was 
prevented from enjoying as much as I wanted to by its faint 
resemblance to a well-known one from the Boutique Fantasque. 
This Rossini phrase buzzed round me like a blue-bottle and I 
only hope others will not be similar bothered, for there is much 
to admire in the masterly lay-out of this piece, as well as in the 
charm of its expression. 

Petri surpasses himself in his wonderful command of the key- 
board. The fine precision and delicate tone of his cadenzas and 
fioriture, the rich ’cello tone of the opening of Part 2, the muted 
tones of the coda, the brilliance and passion of the climax, are not 
only a splendid example of this pianist’s art but give real meaning 
to the term “‘ tone-colour.”’ The recording, also, is first-rate. 


Kentner (piano). Naila Valse (Delibes-Dohnanyi). Columbia 
DX946 (12 in., 4s.). 


Delibes was asked to write a divertissement called Le Pas des fleurs 
for the revival of a ballet, Le Corsaire, by his old master, Adolphe 
Adam, as a direct result of a collaboration with a Polish musician 
in the ballet of La Source, in which the Frenchman entirely 
eclipsed the other musician—who had given him the task as a 
great favour—and enchanted everyone with his melodic fertility. 

To make a bad pun Le Pas des fleurs is the Source of Naila. They 
are one and the same thing. This charming valse has been much 
recorded both in its original orchestral form and also in Dohnanyi’s 
skilful transcription. 

Kentner plays it delightfully and with warm ingratiating tone : 
a very neat and happy performance and excellent recording. 
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Max Gilbert and Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Elegy 
(Howells) ; and Fuga (Liadov). Decca, M484, 5 (10 in., 
6s.). 


A string quartet is blended with the orchestra. The tone here 
comes out much better than in the J. C. Bach, partly because the 
softer and graver registers are more used. If the louder, higher 
ones can be as well captured by research in recording (which 
has no finality), we shall be finely content. Howells (b. 1892) is 
very much of the Vaughan Williams modal mind, in general 
cast, but his music is more deeply tinged with that generalised 
Englishness which covers the earlier pre-war Ireland-Bridge 
Shropshire Lad brand of products. Heard then, it was fresher than 
many can now find its rather meandering progress. Yet what is 
happier than a meandering English stream ? With these elements 
there came a rather weightily-tinged utterance handed down from 
the Parry days. The whole makes up a type of music impossible 
to misplace or to dislike ; equally, for some of us, impossible now 
to speak of in quite the adoring terms with which it was received 
thirty years ago. Nothing is nicer than a short sample of it, 
especially when it is so well delivered, with a quiet seriousness 
entirely befitting its manner. There is equal pleasure in “‘ placing” 
such (or any) music, in trying to think oneself back into the days 
when its phraseology was so much fresher—before V. W. fotky- 
modality had come near making a body scream through excess of 
it. (Dear me, what a weight of deadly dullness has sunk down on 
us through that good soul’s completely natural, congenial, if very 
limited manner!) Mr. Howells has several other manners, in- 
cluding a present-day one which caused a stir. I remember the 
mixed reception of his piano concerto, and the most astounding 
sight of my musical life: V.W., that impassive man, on his feet 
in Queen’s Hall, waving, cheering, bellowing his support of the 
man he believed in. I hope what I have said will commend this 
capitally recorded example to the enjoyment of those who do not 
happen to know any Howells. 

The Liadov piece, which might just as well have been spelled 
** Fugue,” is one of the essays in the sugared-archaic which that 
too-easily-imitating composer turned out. One can hear, though, 
that he is more interested in the harmonic than the contrapuntal 
aspect. All to the good for those who like their woven material 
well padded. Pleasant enough, but not of any importance. 

W.R.A. 


Van Lancker (piano) Henry Koch (violin), Jean Rogister 
(viola), Lido Rogister (cello) : Unfinished Quartet 
(Lekeu). Decca LY6195-7 (three 12 in. 12s.). 


Lekeu’s Adagio for string orchestra, Op. 3 (Decca X236-7) 
which was reviewed in the June 1939 GRAMOPHONE, and the 
Violin Sonata in G (LY6182-5) reviewed last month, have created 
I am told, a deep impression on many people. It will be 
intensified by this issue of the unfinished piano quartet in B 
minor, a work into which the young composer, whose last will 
and testament it is, poured the whole force of his ardent and 
aspiring soul. Besides this new work, he wrote, “ the Sonata will 
be but a penny toy.” He says of the first movement: ‘“‘ The 
subject . . . is bitter convulsive sorrow, softened now and again 
into passionate melancholy. But as the second movement is to 
indicate Love as the source of this sorrow, I am forced, while 
working at the first movement, to keep the second clearly before 
me, and to weave my themes and patterns so that they may be 
completely unified with those to follow later’: and again, “I 
have done my best to set down (in this movement) my dream of 
the keenest, the most sacred grief and passion.” Lekeu also 
records the joy he felt in having found a first theme, “ Wild, 
impetuous, with a burst of melody of 47 bars” to convey his 
message. This theme is stated by the cello, after a short and 
stormy introduction (douloureaux et trés animé), and then by the violin. 
A second theme given to piano near the end of Part I is of a 
calmer and happier character. It leads on (Part 2) to some 
exquisite writing for ’cello and violin, lovingly intertwined ; a 
moment of beauty all too short lived, as the music soon grows dark 
and tempestuous. There is a highly dramatic work-up on Part 3, 
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after the recapitulation, followed, at the close of the side, by a 
most lovely cadence. 

There is not a perfect synthesis of the various elements in this 
movement and perhaps its melancholy is slightly tinged with 
morbidity and its drama with extravagance—a charge which the 
composer was ready to meet. But there is no denying the intensity 
and sincerity, the profound thought and deep feeling which 
have gone to the making of the movement, and which cannot 
fail to move the listener. The slow movement (Lent et passionné), 
left unfinished by the untimely death of the composer, is of almost 
flawless beauty and Vincent d’Indy has added a conclusion with 
true insight and discretion. Lekeu said the movement was to 
be at once a nocturne and a love-scene, a description most ex- 
quisitely fulfilled. The opening bars show the composer’s 
wonderful power in the creation of atmosphere, and thereafter 
the movement is of one of long-linked sweetness and restrained 
passion, with a most moving pathos in the wistful fall of the 
opening tune. Here again the cadences are of remarkable beauty. 
I wish it was possible to speak of the recording as enthusiastically 
as of the music: but though the players are evidently in close 
touch with the composer’s thought and ardent in their expression 
of it the result, as recorded, is, especially in the first movement, 
somewhat tired and dim sounding. There is poor balance 
between the instruments and not enough tone to support the 
climaxes. The quieter atmosphere of the second movement 
brings much happier results and is, indeed, excellent on the whole. 
In the case of a work so lovely as this I would, however, urge 
readers to accept what shortcomings there may be and imagina- 
tively supply what is lacking. 

May we now have the orchestral Fantasy on two folk tunes 
of Angers which is highly spoken of ? A.R. 








ad a 


Si LL ac ene TTT a A mI: 
SONGS 


Those who admired Oscar Natzke’s previous Handelian 
record will welcome his magnificent singing of the composite 
recitative and aria Hear me ye winds and waves, sung with superb 
dignity and admirable diction on Parlophone E 11426 (4s ). 
This record is especially desirable as the reverse contains perhaps 
the best version of The Song of Hybrias the Cretan by J. W. Elliott. 
The words are translated from the Greek by Thomas Campbell. 
The Handel has an organ accompaniment, and the other an 
orchestra. Peter Dawson gives an exquisite performance of 
Tosti’s Parted together with a little song by Rizzi called When J 
come back home, a piece of simple sentiment simply sung. Herbert 
Dawson plays the organ for Tosti, and Hubert Greenslade is 
at the piano on the other side. (H.M.V. B.8978, 3s.). There is a 
delightful record by Millicent Phillips of the Waltz Song from 
German’s “Tom Jones” and Sanderson’s Spring’s Awakening. 
Miss Phillips naturally lacks the passion that the German calls 
for, but vocally the performance is a joy, while her invocation to 
Spring is a sheer delight. (Parlophone R.2712, 3s.). Somebody 
had to do it, and Dennis Noble and Raymond Newell tic 
for first place in There'll always be an England, the deservedly 
popular song by Charles. Like Tipperary, this came out before the 
War and may well survive it ; its sentiment is enduring. I have 
not heard Mr. Newell’s record (Columbia DB. 1878, 3s. with 
Wish me luck from the Gracie Fields film “ Shipyard Sally ”’), 
but Mr. Noble goes all out and nobly makes up for the lack of a 
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chorus. His other song is Alan Murray’s Phantom Fleets, which is 
topical just now. (H.M.V. B.8971, 3s.). Paul Robeson breaks 
new ground with R. C. Clarke’s The Blind Ploughman and the 
Cobblers’ Song from Norton’s ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow” on H.M.V. 
B.8977 (3s.). The former is a most difficult song to put over, and 
extremely ungrateful to sing. Few have done it successfully, and 
Mr. Robeson is handicapped by a somewhat muzzy recording. 
This is a record to hear before buying. The following records 
are too late for review: Nelson Eddy. Trees (Rasbach) and 
Smilin’ Through (Penn) (H.M.V. DA. 1703, 4s.). Webster Booth. 
Serenade (Schubert) and If you had but known (Denza) with violin 
obbligato by Jean Pougnet. (H.M.V. C.3116, 4s.). Sydney 
MacEwan. Duna and The Rowan Tree (Parlophone R.2713, 3s.). 
Paul Robeson. Swing low, Sweet Chariot and That’s why darkies 
were born (H.M.V. B.8973, 3s.). 

Richard Tauber. For you alone (Geehl) and Goodnight 
(Kunneke). (Parlophone, R.O.20453, 4s.). 

R.W. 


REVIEW FROM AMERICA 


Mario Ancona (baritone). Un di m’era di gioia from Andrea 
Chenier (Giordano) ; and La morte di Valentina from 
Faust (Gounod); sung in Italian with orchestra. 130. (12 in.) 
International Collectors’ Club, 318 Reservoir Avenue, Budge- 
port, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


The exquisite timbre of Ancona’s voice is extremely effective 
in the lyric passages of the Andrea aria. The same is true of his 
famous Prologo. Ancona, it appears, was not too happy with 
dramatic material, and so little drama can be found in his 
interpretation of Valentine’s cursing and death. Valentine just 
dies, that’s all. Certainly this is not one of Gounod’s “ purple 
patches,” and neither is it one of Ancona’s most successful 
souvenirs. Both arias were recorded in 1908; the Faust aria has 
not been published heretofore. 

A.W. 





BAND RECORDS 


Now that the H.M.V. recording (C3113) of Colonel Bogey on 
Parade, played by the Royal Marines Band (Plymouth 
Division), and conducted by the composer, is available I am 
able to compare it with the Columbia recording (DX939) 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band reviewed in this column 
a couple of months ago. My colleague who wrote these notes 
last month hit the nail right on the head when he said that “ the 
Marines can certainly bite and hit a drum.” The drum is of 
particular interest to me. I have been disappointed with the 
recording of drums of all descriptions over a long period. A few 
years ago we had quite a lot of orchestral records in which the 
drums showed up better than in any previous records and the 
promise for the future seemed to be very bright. This promise has 
never matured as many of us hoped ; indeed many, if not most, 
of to-day’s records are not so good in the matter of drums as were 
some of the records of a few years back. I have grumbled and 
growled, threatened and appealed to conductors, players and 
recording experts alike, but it has been of little or no avail. My 
line of attack with conductors and players—particularly those 
recording for the first time—has been ‘“‘ Never mind what the 
recording people say, go on hitting the drum harder and harder 
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until the recording stylus jibs !’’ Having reached that point one 
could always retreat a little. At last the problem has apparently 
been tackled on these lines and the result is to be found on this 
new record of Colonel Bogey on Parade. Lest anyone think that this 
is a difficult record to negotiate let me say at once that I can 
manage both sides without repointing a good fibre needle. To 
my ears the result is just right. Such music demands plenty of 
drum, and while the same proportion would be out of place in, 
say, a Mozart symphony, I hope the possibilities will be duly noted 
by the authorities and that the ultimate result will be an all- 
round improvement in the recording of drums of all kinds and in 
music of all appropriate kinds. Finally let me add that I am 
not a tympanist myself ! 

Quite apart from the drums the recording is excellent and the 
playing is splendidly virile and incisive. Both Major Miller and 
Major Ricketts slow down the tempo in the conventional way 
when they come to ‘‘ The Vanished Army.” It is, of course, a 
dirge or Requiem for the army that has vanished, but though it 
may be considered heretical to say so, this is somewhat over- 
done in my humble opinion. 

Between two such fine performances and recordings it is some- 
what invidious to make comparisons. The only thing that need 
be said is that if you like smoothness and the finest quality of 
tone you will choose the Columbia record ; if you prefer incisive 
vigour and crispness you will choose the H.M.V. record. The 
latter has my money. 


Of the rest of the records I should have reviewed last month 
I agree with the colleague who did the job for me about The King’s 
Lieutenant played by The Bickershaw Colliery Band (H.M.V. 
BD747). Fine full tone and crisp attack. This is a really remark- 
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able band and has jumped to the very front in an incredibly short 
time. 

Black Dyke Mills Band are a bit over-massive in Youth and 
Vigour March and even in The Policeman’s Holiday (H.M.V. 
BD744), though this might be thought impossible! I don’t ask 
for a product of Hendon, but we need not have flat-footedness ! 
Neither is the selection Round the Capstan, played by the Grand 
Massed Brass Bands of the Leicester Festival (Regal- 
Zonophone MR3125), up to the best standard set in this series of 
records. 

The Welsh Guards Band are excellent in a selection from 
H.M.S. Pinafore (Regal-Zonophone MR3126). The soloists are all 
in good fettle and the accompaniment is nicely balanced. On the 
contrary it is hard to find a good word to say about the newest 
record by the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. B8g60). 
The Doll Dance is made to sound incredibly clumsy, while 
Waldteufel’s Skater’s Waltz never gets a chance from the first bar. 
The arranger’s name is not given, but whoever he is he has made 
a sorry job of his admittedly ungrateful task. The playing is not 
up to the standard we have the right to expect from a Guards 
band. 

Finally we come to The Caissons go rolling along and National 
Emblem marches played by the American Legion Band of 
Hollywood on Rex 9614 placed second by my colleague last 
month. Personally I should replace it with the record by the 
Welsh Guards though this is a better record than the Sousa 
marches played by the same band and issued some months ago. 
The band sounds to be very small and there is very little attempt 
to give light and shade. 

On the whole not a very good month, with two outstandingly 
good records. W.A.C, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Biographies of Great Musicians: 


A Musical Chair. By Compton Mackenzie. 


In the nature of things this must be a purely personal note 
about Compton Mackenzie’s A Musical Chair, just published by 
Chatto and Windus (7s. 6d. net): but our older readers have 
just as much right to take a personal interest in seeing that Miss 
Joyce Weiner’s selection and arrangement of passages from our 
Editor’s monthly causeries in THE GRAMOPHONE during the last 
sixteen years shall reach the hands of others, who had not our 
privilege of looking forward to the first of every month and the 
wit, flair, sanity and comfortable vitality of C. M.’s Editorial. 
We shall agree, too, that Miss Weiner has had a hard task and 
has carried it out with a deftness and sympathy worthy of the 
subject: and we shall be delighted to recognise, as we turn the 
pages, certain passages which have been vividly in our memory 
since the first time we read them, and to appreciate the range and 
depth of thought in these “ vagaries of an enthusiastic amateur, 
who has been enjoying the cultivation of his own musical taste 
and showing it off to amateurs like himself.” A sensitive taste, a 
felicity of language, a wide humanity and a shrewd use of the 
rapier, when needed, might be expected by the world of letters 
in anything written by Compton Mackenzie ; and yet, to us of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, is it not his disarming candour, his integrity of 
outlook, his friendliness and untiring readiness to exchange 
views and help laggards up the slope, that have made these 
monthly causeries something that we take to our hearts for our 
refreshment ? 

It is not too early to be thinking of Christmas presents ; this 
book is the book to give or to ask for. Every sentence in it was 
written under the sky of a serene and vital emotion, and books 
written thus grow in stature as the years pass, for they have the 
seed of life in them. C.R.S. 


Purcell. By A. K. 
Holland. Bach. By Harvey Grace. Handel. By 
j. A. Westrup. Haydn. By W. R. Anderson. Mozart. 
By F. Bonavia. Schubert. By Eric Blom. Berlioz. By 
Edward Lockspeiser. Mendelssohn. By Marion Scott. 
Brahms. By Alec Robertson. Tchaikovsky. By Gerald 
Abraham. (Novello, 6d. each) 


These able summaries, giving up-to-date information, are 
written with scholarly enthusiasm. Two of the authors are old 
friends of this journal, and all are first-line critics. Besides the 
life, we are given backgrounds of history, and ideas about leading 
works, and how genius grows. The booklets are delightful little 
guides for every gramophile Illuminating words abound: Miss 
Scott’s, that Mendelssohn’s vitality ‘“‘ was drained not by his 
vices but by his virtues”; Mr Anderson’s, that Haydn “ had 
the supreme fortune to be born at the right moment”; Mr 
Blom’s image of Schubert as “the classical embodiment of 
musical Vienna”; Mr Lockspeiser’s swift painting of Berlioz’ 
grandiose background ; Mr. Abraham’s suggestion that Tchaikov- 
sky’s death may have been suicide ; Mr Robertson’s point that 
Brahms’s “‘ classical aims sometimes strained a deeply romantic 
nature’; Dr Grace’s, that nothing is more striking than “ the 
thoroughness with which the contemporary estimate of Bach has 
been reversed.”” This companionable series, whose general editor 
is Mr. W. McNaught, is to be continued. 

To Cambridge Readers 
The inaugural meeting of the Cambridge Gramophone Society 


will be held at Messrs Miller and Sons on Friday, 17th November, 
at 7.30 p.m. 





BRUNSWICK 


Count Basie and 
His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

**** Oh, lady be good 
(G. and I. Gersh- 
win) (64985) 
(January, 1939) 

*** You can depend 

on me (Carpenter, 

Dunlop, Hines) (v 

by James Rush- 

ing) (64978) 

(January, 1939) 

(Brunswick 02838 

— 38.) 

Personnel as for 
64983 (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for 

June. 1939, p. 27). 

Nobody can say the arranger was over- 
worked on this date. About the only thing 
he could have had to do was write the 
riffs for the brass in the fifth chorus of Lady 
be good.’ The rest of both sides is just a 
sequence of choruses with accompaniments 
such as far less accomplished bands than 
Basie’s could easily busk once they knew the 
harmonies. 

Not that that says anything against the 
records. Many of the best swing perform- 
ances have been given without the aid of 
arrangements of any sort, and if these are 
not the two best they are not so far short of 
them. Lester Young and the late Herschel 
Evans both have choruses on both sides, so 
does the trumpet, and there is plenty of 
Basie’s neat but intriguing piano to please 
his many fans. Both records are on the less 
boisterous side, but nothing is ever lost in 
jazz by restraint in volume, and in this case 
the absence of noise merely gives one a 
better chance to appreciate the compact 
swing. Exhilaration without extravagance 
seems aptly to describe this disc. 

Reproduction: Good (Tf). 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Paleface (Bishop, | McCorquodale) 
(65634) (May, 1939) 

*** Sheik of Araby (The) (Snyder, Smith, 
Wheeler) (65635) (May, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02814—3s.) 

Herman (cl) with Joe Denton, Pete 

Johns (altos) ; Saxie Mansfielde (ten) : 
Ray Hopfner (ten, bariton) ; probably 
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Clarence Willard, Steady Nelson, M. 
McCuorquodale (pis) ; Neal Reid (trmb): 
Joe Bishop ( fligel horn); Tom Linehan 
(p); Harry White (zg); Walter Yoder 
(b) ; Frank Carlson (ds). 


Paleface, a 12-bar blues opus by two 
members of the Herman band, achieves its 
effect partly by the fact that it is presented 
in (broadly speaking) boogie-woogie rhythm, 


but mainly by the all-round excellence of 


the performance and the gripping way in 
which it builds up to its climax. The solos 
are good (notably that by clarinet), but in 
these movements even more outstanding are 
the “ effects’? by ensemble, especially the 
chortles by the trombones behind the clarinet 
solo. If anything were needed to give the 
solos character, it is found in these back- 
ground effects. 

By comparison The Sheik fails in that it 
lacks quite the same atmosphere of sincerity, 
but even so it may be classed among the 
better things of the month. Here again we 
have good solos—by trombone, tenor and 
trumpet—and generally the record is, in its 
straightforward, unpretentious way, not 
without character or grace. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 


Ella Fitzgerald with The Chick Webb 

Orchestra (Am.N.) 

t Heart of mine (Webb, Heyman) (v.) 
(63694) (April, 1938) 
**Stairway to the stars (Signorelli, Mal- 
neck, Parish) (v.) (65904) (June, 
1929) 
(Brunswick 02847—3s.) 

*** Betcha nickel (Fitzgerald, Webb) (v.) 
(65903) (June, 1929) 

***7 want the waiter (Werner (v.) (65905) 
(June, 1929) 
(Brunswick 02833—3s.) 

63694—Ella Fitzgerald (v) with Garvin 
Bushell, Hilton Jefferson (altos) ; Way- 
man Carver, Theo McKae (tens) ; Mario 
Bauzo, Bob Stark, Taft Jordan (ipis) ; 
Nat Storey, Sandy Williams, Geo. 
Matthews (irmbs); Tom Fulford (f) ; 
Bob Johnson (zg); Beverley Peer ()) : 
Chick Webb (ds). 

65903, 65904, 65905—-As above, except 
Richard Vance (t/t) replaces Bauzo ; 
John Truehart (zg) replaces Johnson ; 
William Beason (ds) replaces the late 
Chick Webb. 

Of Ella’s two new songs on 02833, the 
first may be described as a point song 
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( You can fool some of the people some of the time, 
but you can’t fool all the people all of the time, 
that’s why I betcha a nickel you'll soon be mine). 
The second is just a nonsense ditty. (J want 
the waiter with the water for my daughter, cause 
my daughter has an order for some water on the 
brain). But it’s the sort of thing that catches on 
for no reason at all except that it’s nonsense. 
The presentation is much the same as 
usual on Ella Fitz’s records—the usual vocal 
chorus, then the band, and then _ half-a- 
chorus sung to finish up with—and all in 
all the songs don’t give the little lady much 
chance to indulge in the style which gained 
her the reputation of being the world’s 
greatest swing singer. However, the records 
are bright and amusing enough in their 
inconsequent way and at least they have 
that relationship to better jazz which is 
inseparable from the work of artists who 
have once known what it is all about. 
Stairway to the stars is, of course, the 
popular contemporary ballad, and treated 
as such. I find it the least attractive side of 
the three I have been able to hear so far. 
Reproduction: Satisfactory. Surface slight. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 

*** Tove is where you find it (Film : “‘ Garden 
of the Moon”) (Warren, Dubin, 
Mercer) (64423) 

{One - two - three O'Leary (Herman, 
Bishop) (64427) 
(Brunswick 02837—3s.) 

If the girls don’t get another star this 
month it’s mainly because the one side of 
this disc which is available for review isn’t 
the sort of tune which has inspired them to 
do anything you haven’t heard on any of 
their previous records. Still, they have an 
individuality of style which is not the only 
thing that has made them the best vocal 
trio of the moment, and they use it to put 
the number over with their usual verve and 
brightness. 

Reproduction: Very fair (t). 


COLUMBIA 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am. ) 
**Fannie-May (Gibson, James) (WB 
24692) 
***T found a new baby (Palmer, Williams) 
(WB24691) 
(Columbia DB5068—3s.) 
Fannie-May has the advantage of being 
taken at a moderate tempo which gives the 
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band a chance to show that it can play 
easily and with relaxation, but the composi- 
tion is no more than just another unoriginal 
sort of swing concoction, and apart from the 
technique of James’ exuberant, but melo- 
dically quite uninspired trumpet, nothing 
much really happens. 

New baby has the disadvantage of being 
taken at the fast tempo which always seems 
to be a sign that we are in for a spectacular 
tear-up. And in fact that is what this record 
is. But it is more original and generally more 
interesting. It starts off with a jungle intro- 
duction by James and his drummer which 
at least has atmosphere (even if it isn’t 
in keeping with the title or anything that 
happens later), and then, before we come to 
some good stuff by the solo sax, there is an 
efficient enough saxophone team at the 
start of the first chorus. James’ chorus 
is something of a tear-up, but nevertheless 
much better stuff than he plays on the other 
side, and generally the whole record has the 


interest of variety as well as the appeal of 


a band which is certainly not devoid of the 

skill and finish which is such a feature of all 

to-day’s better white American combinations. 
Reproduction: Good. Surface negligible. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** You and your love (Mercer, Green) (v. 
by Helen Humes) (WC2633) 
** You can count on me (Film: “ Straight 
to Heaven”) (Maxwell, Myrow) 
(v by Helen Humes) (WC2632) 
(Columbia DB5069—3s.) 


In contrast to the aforementioned Basie’s 
on Brunswick, these two performances are 
both arrangements of commercial numbers, 
with the inevitable vocal refrains. Of their 
kind they are adequate, but to say that as 
jazz they compare with the band’s genuine 
swing versions of Oh, lady be good would be 
to exaggerate quite unwarrantably. The 
band plays pleasantly and efficiently enough, 
but its style is limited by the character of the 
numbers. Helen Humes sings acceptably, 
for what the remark is worth outside the 
** commercial * sphere. 

Reproduction: Good (+). 


DECCA 


BOB CROSBY SHOWCASE—No. 2 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Fezebel (Warren, Mercer) (v by Bob 
Crosby) (63380) March, 1938) 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
**** Big foot jump (Zurke) (63426) (April, 
1938) 
(Decca F7151—2s.) 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
**#* Bia crash from China (The) (Bauduc) 
(63427) (April, 1938) 
**** Five point blues (Lawson) (63428) 
(April, 1938) 
(Decca F7152—2s.) 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Frye opener (Zurke, Matlock) (64933) 
(January, 1939) 
**** Stomp off, let’s go (Schoebel) (64928) 
(January, 1939) 
Decca F7153—2s.) 
***Song of the wanderer (Morer) (64931) 
(January, 1939) 
****South Rampart Street parade (Haggart, 
Bauduc, Crosby) (64930) (January, 


1939) 
(Decca F7154—2s.) 
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Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
*** Hindustan (Wallace, Weeks) (64989) 
(February, 1939) 
**** Vournin’ blues (Robinson, Sparbaro) 


(64991) (February, 1939) 
(Decca F7155—2s.) 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Them there eyes (Pinhard, Tracey, 
Tauber) (Cg1696) (March, 1939) 
*** When the red red robin (Woods) (Cg1695) 
(March, 1939) 
(Decca F7156—2s.) 


63380—Crosby directing Matty Mat- 
lock, Joe Kearns (altos) ; Eddie Miller, 
Gil Rodin (iens); Irving Fazola (cl) ; 
Bill Butterfield, Yank Lawson, Ch. 
Spivak (pts); Ward Silloway, Warren 
Smith (irmbs) ; Bob Zurke (p) ; Nappy 
Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart (5); Ray 
Bauduc (ds). 

63426, 63427, 63428 — Fazola (cl): 
Miller (ten); Lawson (tpt); Smith 
(trmb); Zurke (pf); Lamare (zg) ; 
Haggart (b) ; Bauduc (ds). 

64928, 64930, 64931, 64933—Matlock, 
Kearns (altos); Miller, Rodin (tens) ; 
Fazola (ci) ; Butterfield, Zeke Zarchy, 
Sterling Bose (ipis); Jim Emmert, 
Smith (irmb) ; Zurke (p); Lamare (g); 
Haggart (4) ; Bauduc (ds). 

64989, 64991—Fazola (cl) ; Miller ten) ; 
Butterfield (pt) ; Smith (é7mb); Zurke 
(p) ; Lamare (g) ; Haggart (4) ; Bauduc 
(ds) 


91695, g1696—As for 64928 except 
Fazola replaces Matlock on 2nd alto; Bill 
Graham (tpt) replaces S. Bosc. 


The above twelve sides constitute what is 
described as the Bob Crosby Showcase No. 2. 
In addition to being obtainable separately at 
the usual price of 2s. each, the six discs may 
be purchased, complete with descriptive leaf- 
let, in a suitably embossed album for 14s. 6d. 

The advent of a second Crosby Album 
only six months after the issue of the first may 
be taken as a sure indication that the first 
was a success, and I see no reason why this 
sequel should not be at least equally 
successful. 

It may be true that it contains no such 
outstanding novelty as the Haggart-Bauduc 
string-bass and drums duet, The big noise 

from Winnetka, or such a brilliant example 
of soloists’ virtuosity in a small combination 
as Four of the Bob Cats’ Call me a taxi. But 
the showcase as a whole is not only a well- 
varied assortment. It is none the less 
attractive because its compilers have wisely 
steered clear of sentimental tunes, such as 
Summertime and Speak to me of love, which, 
desirable as they may be in certain circum- 
stances, hardly proved ideal material for a 
band of the Crosby type. Also while, as I 
have said, novelties do not go to the lengths 
of originality of Winnetka, there is plenty of 
what might be called trick stuff for those 
who like stunts—e.g.: The big crash from 
China, presenting Ray Bauduc’s drums, and 
Big foot jump and Eye opener, which feature 
Bob Zurke at the piano. 

However tricks for tricks sake are merely 
passing amusements, so let us consider the 
records from a more serious aspect. 

Jezebel (the only side with a vocal re- 
frain !), Wanderer, Them there eyes and Robins 
are the least interesting. Although played 
from a good commercial swing arrangement, 
Jezebel was obviously written for, or inspired 


by, the film, and is hardly an ideal tune for 
a swing band. Nor is Wanderer, which hasn’t 
really come off for all the boogie-woogie 
piano solo at the start of an arrangement 
which might be much worse. 

Them there eyes and Robins have their 
moments in the way of solos, especially the 
tenor chorus in the former, but this is on 
the whole more pleasant than inspired, and 
I was more interested in Haggart’s bass 
accompaniment (what a tower of strength 
he is throughout the album !). 

Big crash from China is likely to go well 
because of Ray Bauduc’s drum solos, 
nevertheless the orchestral passages are its 
best parts. 

Hindustan, a revival of an old hit, also 
features stunts by bass and drums, but here 
again the less spectacular parts are the best 
and the side is a good example of the 
Crosby modernised Dixieland swing. An 
even better example of this Dixieland 
rhythm, which is still a feature of the Crosby 
music, is Stomp off. Eddie Miller takes a 
good tenor chorus, made none the less 
effective by Bauduc’s accompaniment, there 
is a good clarinet solo, and all round, the 
record is a good instance of the band at 
about its best. 

To those who like blues I recommend 
Five point blues and the faster Mournin’ blues. 
Both sides are notable for their good solos, 
especially Yank Lawson’s trumpet in the 
former. 

Another grand instance of the brilliance 
of the Crosby soloists is Big foot jump which, 
featuring Bob Zurke almost throughout, 
might well be classed more as a piano solo, 
although it includes passages by clarinet 
and Eddie Miller’s fine tenor. 

Zurke’s piano is also a feature of Eye 
opener, though this is more of a band record, 
and I particularly commend to your atten- 
tion the tenor and trumpet solos and again 
Haggart’s bass behind the latter. 

South Rampart Street is another of those 
That’s a plenty sort of tunes which were 
featured by the New Orleans street parade 
bands in the early days of jazz. With its 
excellent low register clarinet solo it is in 
every way a grand and exhilarating per- 
formance. 

All round, the album is a thoroughly good 
effort, even though on high fidelity the 
reproduction of many of the records suffers 
rather sadly from raspy surfaces. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

***Confessin’ (Doughty, Reynolds, Nei- 

burg) (v) (65460) (April, 1939) 

*** Qur Monday date (Armstrong, Hines) 

65461) (April, 1939) 
(Decca F7213—2s.) 

Personnel as given in THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September, 1939 (p. 166), except 
Albert Nicholas (fen) replaces Joe Garland 

Yet two more revivals by Louis of tunes 
which helped to make him (or should I say 
which he helped to make ?) famous in his 
early days, and neither comes up to its 
original counterparts. 

In both titles Louis’ singing lacks the 
subtle coaxing quality which was such a 
feature of his voice when he first recorded the 
tunes, and in its place is a too obvious 
suggestion of striving for effect. 

Confessin’ has a passable solo by sax and a 
better one by Higginbotham on his trom- 
bone. Our Monday date (originally entitled 





A Monday date) has some really good alto 
playing before we come to the not so good 
tenor, but frankly the band is a bad one 
and the arrangements only mediocre, and 
even Louis’ swell trumpet cannot conceal 
the facts. 


Reproduction: Good (+). 
H.M.V. 


Red Nichols and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**%** Hot Lips (Busse) (OA037670) (June, 


1939) 

**** Pavade of the Pennies (Nichols, Maxted) 
(OA037683) (June, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8980—3s.) 

Nichols (it) with Bob Jones, 
William Shepard, Harry Yolonsky, Ray 
Schultz (reeds); Donald Stevens, J. 
Douglas Wood (ipis); Martin Croy, 
Robert Gebhart (irmbs) ; William Max- 
ted (p) ; Tony Coluccio (zg); Jack Fay 
(b) ; Vie Angle (ds). 

Well, well, well! Shades of the Red 
Heads, Five Pennies, California Ramblers, 
Cotton Pickers, Charleston Chasers, Miff 
Moles Molers, Original Memphis Five, 
New Orleans Owls, Goofus Five and about 
a dozen others of the good old days. After 
all these years Red Nichols, their star, 
makes a return to the hot music field. 

E. Loring Nichols is still a young man. 
He was born in 1905, in Ogden, Utah. 
But he has lived long enough to achieve the 
fame of having been acclaimed the world’s 
greatest white hot-trumpet player. 
and subsequently to fall so far from grace 
as to have practically faded out of the 
picture if not out of memory. 

His resurrection on the wax may not be a 
startling come-back. 

Red still has the same purity of tone and 
polished technique. Also his flair for 
drilling a band is as obvious as ever. This 
latest combination of his plays with a finish 
and aplomb that compares with any 
contemporary white combination. 

And in that remark one finds, I think, its 
fault. Red has gone modern. His brass 
sounds like Artie Shaw’s, his saxophones 
like Goodman’s, his rhythm like . . . well 
like any other white rhythm team ; and his 
orchestrations are just the ordinary run of 
white swing band arrangements. Anyone 
looking for the character of inventiveness of 
the original Five Pennies, or any of the other 
units with which Red and his satellites set a 
standard of originality, must be doomed to 
disappointment. 

And yet, as I say, by modern standards this 
latest orchestra of Red Nichols’ is good 
enough. In addition to the high standard of 
its ensemble musicianship it has men who, 
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if not outstanding, are adequate as soloists. 
Especially does this apply to the tenor 
player. 

The more individual of Red’s two solos 
is his half chorus in Hot Lips. Red fell from 
grace on account of his style. They said it 
was corny. This solo may not be the acme 
of individuality in style, but it is anything 
but corny. And it has the benefits of neat- 
ness and melodic taste, even if it is rather 
unnecessarily subdued, due possibly to 
slight under recording. 

In the other title—a number with at least 
a flavouring of the old New Orleans Street 
parade bands’ type of tune—Red plays out 
more. It sounds less like Red and more like 
so many of his present-day competitors. 
But it has the true Nichols’ ease and finish. 

Perhaps it is partly sentiment that has 
made me give the sides quite as many as 
four stars each, but even so I am not 
misleading you. The record is worth getting 
for itself as well as for the fact that it marks 
the return of one who was, and may again 
be, a pinnacle of jazz. 

Reproduction: Very good. It’s a treat to 
find a record of which no complaint can be 
made of surface rasp. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Go fly a kite (Film: ‘The Star 
Maker”) (Burke, Monaco) (v by 
Tony Pastor) (OA036266) (June, 


1939) , 

*** Man and his dreams (A) (Film: ‘ The 
Star Maker”) (Burke, Monaco) 
(v by Helen Forrest) (OA036267) 
(June, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B8979—33.) 

Personnel as for 032963 (see THE GRAMo- 

PHONE for July, 1939, p- 75). 


These may be only ‘“ commercial ”’ pops, 
but they are a cut above the average, and 
if Artie Shaw treats them in a commercial 
manner he at least manages to infuse a 
good deal of the Shavian character and 
interest into the orchestrations and per- 
formances. Artie’s clarinet is heard on both 
sides,:in addition to other solo passages, and 
the vocal refrains are pleasant enough in 
their way. 

Reproduction: Very good. Surface neg- 
ligible. 


PARLOPHONE 


Pete Johnson and His Boogie Woogie 

Boys (Am.N.) 

*** Baby, look at you (Turner, Johnson) 
v by Joe Turner) (25024) 
****Cherry red (Turner, Johnson) (v by 
Joe Turner) (25023) - 
(Parlophone R2717—3s.) 

You will have to like music in a quite 
uncompromisingly negro vein to appreciate 
these, but if you do like it you'll really 
enjoy Cherry red. Taken at a slowish jig 
tempo, it is perhaps best described as one 
of those inevitable negro blues folk songs, 
the words of which are probably lewd if one 
took the trouble to bother about them. But 
the point about the vocal chorus is more the 
authentic style of the singer. Equally the 
point of the playing is its genuineness. The 
piano and trumpet are not only good, but 
express the true spirit of this negro music ; 
and in addition the alto sax has a flair for 
melody that would not disgrace Benny 

Carter. 
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Baby is much faster, which is probably 
to a great extent the reason why the music 
has, in spite of the amount that goes on, far 
less genuine charm. In fact I find the side 
rather dull in spite of its trueness to type. 


Reproduction: Rather woolly, otherwise 
good. Surface negligible. 


Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***T7 love you (Thompson, Archer) (v by 
Dan Grissom) (24646) 
***Oh why, oh why (Hecht, Bass) (v by 
Dan Grissom) (24643) 
(Parlophone R2716—3s.) 


The regular combination (see Tu 
GRAMOPHONE for June, 1939, P. 30). 


Of these two slow commercial songs, you 
will probably remember J love you as a hit 
some years ago. 

Lunceford treats it, and the coupling, 
with the comparative simplicity it deserves, 
but it has turned out anything but a dis- 
pleasing record. The subdued baritone sax 
which takes the first chorus plays the theme 
almost straight, but by no means without 
individuality, and I liked the way the 
atmosphere was developed by means of the 
brass.cues in the second half. Dan Grissom's 
introduced by a modulation which can take 
a bow for perfect tonal balance, is very 
straight and uninspiring, but the immaculate 
Lunceford saxes give him a very finished. 
sonorous organ-background, and a confident 
and good trumpet takes a solo before the 
record ends with the usual ensemble. 
Mainly this may be just a commercial-style 
performance, and therefore hardly worth 
a fourth star, but the finished way in which, 
and tone with which, everything is done 
makes it worth hearing. 

The same may be said of the other side in 
which a most attractive spot of sax playing 
takes the place of the trumpet solo, 


Reproduction: Good. Surface negligible. 


Bix Biederbecke and His Orchestra 
Am : 


(Am.) 

***At the jazz band ball (La Rocca, 
Shields) (81518) (1927) 

*** Sorry (Quicksell) (81569) (1927) 
(Parlophone R2711—3s.) 

* Bix” (tpt) with Don Murray (cl) : 
Bill Rank (irmb) ; Frank Signorelli ()) ; 
Howdy Quicksell (jo) ; Adrean Rollini 
(bass-sax) ; Chauncey Moorehouse (ds). 


Originally released some ten years ago on 
respectively Parlophone R3456 and R3503, 
but since withdrawn from the catalogue, 
these two sides are among the best to feature 
Bix with an orchestra (it was a pick-up one 
of course) under his own name. 

In spite of the inadequacy of Rollini’s 
bass-sax as a bass instrument (he always 
would persist in playing trombone cues 
instead of giving a steady bass beat) and 
Bill Rank’s corny trombone, these perform- 
ances have moments, apart from those by 
Bix himself, which are worth listening to, 
and if the general atmosphere is rather 
démodé nowadays at least the music 
swings in a sense that is no disgrace to the 
term. Time has shown that Bix was very 
overrated as a stylist, but at least he had a 
tone that was in keeping with his music and 
a sense of melody that is still delightful. 


Reproduction: Fair. Surface slight. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ano 


Orchestral 


The words ‘‘ New Mayfair ” on a record usually mean efficiency, 
and that is true of three offerings this month. First, for connois- 
seurs there is a delightful record of the Serenade from Delius’ music 
for “‘ Hassan’ coupled with a very delicate Molly on the Shore 
(Percy Grainger) played by the New Mayfair String Orchestra 
under George Walter on H.M.V. B8976. Next come two Strauss 
waltzes—the Blue Danube (the label gives the Op. number—314 
—amazing isn’t it ?) and the hardly less popular Vienna Blood, 
both somewhat attenuated but played with the appropriate élan 
on H.M.V. B.8974. This is by the New Mayfair Orchestra, 
while the New Mayfair Theatre Orchestra gives a two part 
selection from ‘‘ The Geisha ”’ (Jones) on H.M.V. BD.759. This 
last is especially welcome in these days, and we remember that 
“The Geisha ”’ almost alone among English musicals has found 
favour on the Continent. Any of these can be bought with 
confidence. Marek Weber and his Orchestra maintain their 
long record with more waltzes— Wine, Women and Song (Strauss) 
and Gung’l’s Dreams on the Ocean, which will be new to many. 
Gung’! was a Hungarian schoolmaster, who turned out a vast 
quantity of entertaining music, which is in danger of being 
drowned by his illustrious contemporaries Strauss and Waldteufel. 
Here is a chance to give him a chance. (H.M.V. C.3123). The 
London Palladium Orchestra under their indefatigable 
conductor Clifford Greenwood follow up with two popular 
selections played with grand ebullience—“ Bitter Sweet” and 
“The Student Prince ””—on H.M.V. C.g119. This is a nap. 
On a smaller scale The Albert Sandler Trio (violin, ’cello and 
piano) soothe us with Trees and Smilin’ Through on Col. FB.2293, 
while The Belgrave Salon Orchestra provide a Continental 


atmosphere in Maria Mari (di Capua) and Reminiscences of 
Sorrento (de Curtis) on Rex 9630. The latter is a good example of 
how to arrange and play such music. Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band prove the vitality of the old tunes in a selection called 
Carry on Melodies, including Tipperary and all the others, sung and 


played with immense gusto. (Rex. 9635.). The following are 
too late for review but should be noted: Debroy Somers Band. 
Songs the Sailors Sing and Songs the Soldiers Sing (Col. FB.2301). 

* Songs of Three Wars (Col. DX.947). London Piano-Accordion 
Band directed by George Scott Wood. Run Rabbit Run and 
Kiss me good-night, Sergeant-Major (Regal MR3142). The Daughter 
of Mademoiselle from Armentieres and Oh! Soldier! Who's your lady 
love? (Regal MR3141). Blue Hungarian Band. Poet and 
Peasant Overture (Regal MR3149). The Camp Fire Orchestra. 
Bon Voyage Cherie and Adolph (Regal MR3155). London Piano- 
Accordion Band. Beer Barrel Polka and South of the Border 
(Regal MR3140). Orchestra Mascotte. Jn Old Time Austria 
(Waltz Medley) (Parlo. R2714). Herman Darewski and his 
Orchestra. Sanctuary of the Heart and The Voice of the Sea (Parlo. 
F1559). Joe Loss and his Band. Old Soldiers Never Die Medley 
(Regal MR3146). 


Vocal 


The film ‘‘ Second Fiddle ” has produced a crop of excellent 
and original numbers from the ever-ready pen of Irving Berlin, 
and readers can take their choice from the offerings of Mary 
Healy, billed as the 2oth Century Fox Feature Player, and 
Rudy Vallée, featured in the film. Miss Healy has personality, 
but is handicapped by poor recording. You should, however, 
hear her records ; titles; that clever number The Song of the 
Metronome and I poured my heart into a song (Col. DB1879) and I’m 
Sorry for myself and When winter comes (DB1880). Those who prefer 
a familiar voice will plump for Rudy Vallée with all the old magic 
and better recording on Decca F7210 and F7211. The titles are 
the same, except that the Metronome is dropped in favour of 
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DANCE 


An old-fashioned tune always is new. The special point here is that 
the lyrics in each case are clever and out of the rut. Charles 
Trenet, creater of Boom! brings us a new record, equally 
attractive. Biguine a Bango and Annie-Anna are both his own work 
and he sings them as only he can. Add an equally witty accom- 
paniment and you have a record that should not be missed by 
anybody who can recognise an artist (Col. DB1882). Fin Olsen 
is new to me. I find him dull in J never knew Heaven could speak, 
from the film ‘“‘ Roses of Washington Square,” but mildly amusing 
in Fuzzy Wuzzy, which is all about a Harlem belle who knows all 
there is to know about boogie-woogie and the Flat-Foot-Floogie. 
This has style (Decca F7212). Connie Boswell widens her appeal 
with a record for everybody—Memory Lane and Silver Threads 
Among the Gold, in which she has had the able co-operation of the 
Lyn Murray Singers and is accompanied by piano, guitar, 
string bass and celeste. This is really lush (Brunswick 02828). 
Paulo, billed as the Romantic Singing Clown, is ready to take 
the place of the Street Singer at a moment’s notice in J still think 
of you, Nellie Dean and Old Friends are golden friends with Dudley 
Beaven to pour on the gravy at the Wurlitzer (Decca F7209). 
Jeanette Macdonald brings together two popular favourites in 
Vilia from “‘ The Merry Widow ” and Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life 
from the film ‘‘ Naughty Marietta’ on H.M.V. B8972, while 
Bing Crosby provides the authentic touch in a typical number 
After Sundown, and a revival of Sweet Georgia Brown, which gives 
him an opportunity to introduce a spot of “ scat ” (Col. DB1881). 
Turner Layton is content with two bread and butter songs in 
The Day we meet again and Yours for a song on Col. FB2295, while 
The Texas Drifter continues to give advice in a not very 
comforting voice on Panachord 26042. His songs this time are 
Meet me at the crossroads, pal and The kidnapped baby—this will 
wring either your heart or your withers. Jimmie Davis is even 
more maudlin in Jt makes no difference now and The Curse of an 
Aching Heart, which latter should go into the collection as a 
‘type ” record (Panachord 26041). A touch of sophistication is 
brought by Shirley Ross and Bob Hope singing The Lady’s 
in love with you and When we’re alone (sub-titled The Penthouse 
Serenade) on Brunswick 02822. This is easy and accomplished. 
If you want a laugh try The Merry Macs in a delicious recording 
of I’m for ever blowing bubbles and Igloo on Decca F7208. This is 
highly diverting. Too late for review are: Dorothy Lamour, 
The man I love and You took me out of this world (H.M.V. B8963). 
Dick Todd, Waltz Medley and Fox-Trot Medley (H.M.V. BD750). 
Al Bowlly, Moon Love and Au Revoir (but not goodbye) (H.M.V. 
BD762). Leslie Hutchinson, Moon Love and Begone (Parlo. 
F1555). The day we meet again and A man and his dream (Parlo. 
F1556). Sam Browne, There'll always be an England and Hands 
across the sea (Regal MR3143)' The Hill Billies, Home on the 
Range and The Dying Cowboy (Regal MR3144). Montana Slim, 
Down the yodelling trail at twilight and Answer to the Swiss moonlight 
lullaby (Regal MR3145). Vera Lynn with Arthur Young on 
the Novachord, We’il meet again and Later on (Decca F7268). 
Elsie Carlisle, Wish me luck and Kiss me good-night, Sergeant- Major 
((Rex. 9649). Morton Downey, Au revoir (but not good-bye) and 
The Rose of Tralee (Rex. 9648). Turner Layton, Moon Love and 
White Sails (Col. FB2294). Donald Stewart, Here we go again 
(This time it’s gonna be the last time) and The Daughter of Mademoiselle 
from Armentiers (Col. FB2292). Bing Crosby, Go fly a kite and 
A Man and his Dream (Bruns. 02840). Still the Bluebird Sings and 
An Apple for Teacher (duet with Connie Boswell) (Bruns. 02839). 


Instrumental 


Only two records are to hand. Carroll Gibbons (with Boy 
Friends) makes the astounding choice of Chloe, that grand old 
number that refuses, quite rightly, to lie down. But it wants the 
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grand manner, and does not lend itself to the piano, let alone to 
Mr. Gibbons’ very personal style. Nevertheless this is interesting, 
and in any case Magnolias in the Moonlight on the reverse fits like 
a glove (Col. FB2281). Then Reginald Foort plays some Songs 
we love on H.M.V. BD760. These are Trees, Sweet Genevieve, Ah ! 
Sweet Mystery of Life, Somewhere a voice is calling, If you were the 
only girl in the world and Love’s Old Sweet Song. A pleasant remin- 
der of happy, far-off days. 

To be noted: Reginald Dixon (Tower, Blackpool, Organ), 
Gypsiana (Regal MR3148). Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye 
(two pianos with string bass and drums). Favourites in Rhythm 
(1914 songs) (Parlo. F1549). The Organ, The Dance Band, 
and Me (piano : Billy Thorburn, organ : H. Robinson Cleaver) 
I’m sending you the Siegfried Line (to hang your washing on) and Kiss 
me good-night, Sergeant-Major (Parlo. F1550), Old Bill and Young 
Bert’s Medley of Wartime Songs (Parlo. F1551). 


Comic 


A new record from Stanley Holloway seems the answer to the 
dealer’s prayer, and he has never given us anything better than 
Sam’s Christimas Pudding and Recumbent Posture on Col. DXg48. 
This is worth 4s. of anybody’s money and should become a classic 
of the gramophone alongside the first of the series. Note the 
care that goes into the telling of these stories, and give due credit 
to their author, Marriott Edgar, and the accompanist Leo 
Conriche. Then if you like George Formby you will want 
Lancashire Hot Pot Swingers (they play ‘‘ Faust” better when 
they’re soused) and With my little stick of Blackpool rock on Regal 
MR3147. Tessie O’Shea tells us about Two Ton Tessie (from 
Tenessee)—‘ a broadside view she’s like a ship at sea ’’—and goes 
on to issue a timely warning in Oh! Freddie, on Parlo. F1560. 
Arthur Askey rings the bell in Adolf, a song of the moment that 
depends entirely for its effect on presentation, and that is the 
comedian’s job. This version, which introduces Boomps-a-daisy 
with comic effect, hits the nail right on the head. By the way, 
does it surprise you that it was Annette Mills who wrote this 
damaging ditty ? On the back of H.M.V. BD756 is The Washing 
on the Siegfried Line, while on BD757 Big-Hearted Arthur—that’s 
him—sings Kiss me good-night, Seregant-Major, and a superb piece 
of nonsense by the Two Leslies (Holmes and Sarony) called 
How ashamed I was. This last is one of those silly songs that 
should never end and do so only with difficulty. It amused me 
vastly. Both these records have full supporting chorus and 
orchestra under Ronnie Munro. The Two Leslies sing their 
own song on Regal MR3138, backed by the Washing on the 
Siegfried Line, but this is not to hand. And here come Flanagan 
and Allen themselves in their “ Little Dog ” laughter hit Run 
Rabbit Run, backed by the Washing etc., on Decca F7265. 
Altogether a rich choice. 

And hear these : Ronald Frankau, Heil Hitler! Ja! Ja! ja! 
and The French girls have got something (Parlo. R2715, 3s.). Harold 
Walden (from Ernest Binns’ Arcadian Follies), Mother I’m a 
soldier and Only me knows why (Parlo. F1552). Gracie Fields, 
Little Drummer Boy and Smile when you say good-bye (Rex 9649). 


Dance 


Here are three sides by Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
I found them stodgy and not like the Dorsey we used to know. 
Titles : Especially for you (mostly vocal by Helen O’Connell) and 
Stairway to the Stars (vocal by Bob Eberly) on Decca F7176. 
In the middle of a dream (vocal by Helen O’Connell) is on F7189. 
The Casa Loma Orchestra create a deeper impression with the 
rather sombre Tears in my inkwell with vocal by Kenny Sargent 
on the reverse of this latter record. Jn the middle of a dream is given 
more polished treatment by Sidney Lipton and his Grosvenor 
House Dance Orchestra on Col. FB2298, and on the reverse 
the band makes a valiant attempt to leave Grosvenor House for 
the park in Go, fly a kite, the catchy number from “ The Star 
Maker,” a vehicle for Bing Crosby, whose own record of this is 
listed under “‘ Vocal.” But I prefer Kay Kyser and his Orches- 
tra, despite poor recording, on Parlo. F1557, backed by A man 
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and his dream, which in turn I find in better trim on Col. FB2297, 
as presented by Mantovani and his Orchestra. On the other 
side of this is a tune called Moon Love, labelled as by Kostelanetz, 
the famous American arranger. The opening bars seemeci 
familiar, and there has in fact been another raid on Tchaikowsky, 
this time from the slow movement of the Fifth Symphony. Those 
who prefer the melody this way have it here done to perfection. 
For others, Mantovani provides a waltz with a graceful lilt— 

Love never grows old coupled with Yours for a song on Col. FB2296. 
When Joe Daniels began his ‘‘ Drumnastics ” many must have 
thought that this would be just a flash in the pan, yet he has 
persisted and built up a following through the years. The reason 
is, of course, that he has not allowed himself to be drowned by 
his own drums, and in Nellie Dean (Parlo. F1558) readers will find 
a performance well worth noting and containing some bright 
touches. The reverse, The Man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo, is 
hardly suitable for jazz treatment and fails to come off. When 
it comes to Ray Ventura and his Collegians in I got rhythm and 
Margie, you may safely play this to your swing friends. (Col. 
FB2299). And here’s something that seems to have strayed in 
from the comic department. Alternatively it might have found 
its way into Mr. Jackson’s pages, for the band has a reputation 
in the swing world. But it also has another reputation for bur- 
lesque, so perhaps this is its right niche after all. Whatever your 
own particular fancy, I think you’ll get some fun from Freddie 
“ Schnickelfritz ” Fisher and his Band in Horsey keep your 
tail up and My Pony Boy on Decca F7195. Vocals by Stann 
Fritts and Freddie Fisher, and a trio. 

And hear these: Jack Hylton, The Daughter of Mademoiselle 

from Armentieres and Good Luck until we meet again (H.M.V. BD5525). 
Love never grows old and Bon voyage cherie (H.M.V. B5526) Tommy 
Dorsey, Jn the middle of a dream and Hal Kemp, Begone (H.M.V. 
BD5527). Ambrose, Rhymes of the Times and Nasty Uncle Adolph 
(Decca F7267), Run, Rabbit, Run and How ashamed I was (Decca 
F7266). Sydney Kyte, Au revoir and Gentlemen! the King! 
(Decca F7270). Billy Cotton, That started it and We must all 
stick together (Rex 9644). The man with the mandoline and Bon 
voyage cherie (Rex 9645). Incidentally you will like the Cotton 
record of When a Black Sheep meets White Sheep, an original comedy 
number backed by the Siegfried Line Washing on Rex 9636. 
Jack Payne, The Darling of the Guards and The Casani Club 
Orchestra, The Army fell for little Isabel (Rex 9647). Sidney 
Lipton, Siegfried Line and Run, Rabbit, Run (Col. FB2290). 
Glenn Miller, The man with the mandoline and The day we meet 
again (Regal MR3129). Joe Loss, Sweet Fanny Adam’s Daughter 
and How ashamed I was (Regal MR3151). Wally Bishop, Still 
the Bluebird Sings and An apple for the teacher (Regal MR3152). 
Mel Rose, Wish me luck and A man and his dream (Regal MR3153). 

ohnny Messner, I must have one more kiss and It’s all in a lovetime 
(Regal MR3154). Joe Loss, Siegfried Line and That Started It 
(Regal MR313}). Harry Roy, Siegfried Line and The Daughter 
of Mademoiselle from Armentieres (Parlo. F1547), We won’t be long 
out there and How ashamed I was (Parlo. F1548). 


Strict Tempo 

Victor Silvester. Love never grows old (Waltz) and In the 
Middle of a Dream (Quick Step), Parlo. F1553. We'll meet 
again (Slow Fox-trot) and Yours for a Song (Quick-step), 
Parlo. F1554. 

Josephine Bradley. Diane (Waltz) and Missouri Waltz, 
Decca F7192. 

Maxwell Stewart. Undecided (Quick-step) and And 
the Angels Sing (Slow Fox-trot) without vocal, Rex 9628, 
with vocal 9629. 


Tips for the Troops 
Primo Scala. Rex 9635. 


Stanley Holloway. Col. DX948. 
Arthur Askey. H.M.V. BD756/7. 
Flanagan and Allen. Decca F7265. 
RocEeR WIMBUSH. 
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CONCERT MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


[vs extraordinary to contemplate some of the things that the 
present situation is responsible for! ‘Take the other day, for 
instance ; like a dutiful (and careful) citizen I was endeavouring 
to fall in with some of the hints about A.R.P. that have been 
broadcast, amongst which was that appertaining to turning out 
any inflammable junk, etc., from one’s loft. Browsing around in 
the upper regions I came across a treasured—but forgotten— 
bundle of Concert Programmes; they were of the wonderful 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts given at the Albert Hall 
under the aegis of Sir Henry Wood and Sir Landon Ronald, 
with the London Symphony and Royal Albert Hall (New 
Symphony) Orchestras, in the spacious days before and during 
the Great War—to wit, 1906-1919. It was, indeed, a wonderful 
series, when we were able to hear for a humble “‘ bob” (Upper 
Orchestra) such great artists as Albani, Edouard de Reszke, 
Sammarco, Ancona, Alma Gluck, Elena Gerhardt, our 
own Ben Davies, Kirkby Lunn, Gervase Elwes, Walter 
Hyde, John Coates, Maggie Teyte, and Robert Radford, 
to say nothing of famous players such zs Kreisler, Szigeti, 
Elman, Zimbalist, Thibaud, Backhaus, Rachmaninov, 
Pachmann, Siloti, Rosenthal, Godowsky and Fanny Davies ! 
Think of those giants ye concert-goers of to-day . . . and all to be 
heard for a humble shilling, Sunday after Sunday. Of course, if 
one were especially flush and could really afford a couple of 
shillings, it was possible to get a seat in the arena and see and hear 
these great people face to face, instead of having a back view from 
the upper orchestra seats. Heavens! what would we not give 
nowadays to recapture some of those golden hours for such a 
simple outlay ? 

For collectors, though, it is possible to get some glimpses of 
what these phenomenal artists meant to the concert and opera 
world of their day, by means of their contemporary recordings— 
many of which are still obtainable at the shops specialising in 
the older records. True, these are not as technically perfect as 
are modern recordings, but in their favour it can be said that on 
those older discs we have the authentic (if fainter) voices and 
playing undistorted by the vagaries of much of the microphone 
“ adjustments ”’ of to-day. Indeed, I have found it none too 
easy at times to recognise some of to-day’s singers from their 
records ; American orchestral recordings, also, are often very 
far from what they might be. However, one must move with 
the times, and it has to be confessed that, to the lay mind of to-day, 
many of the old records which I have in my own collection are, 
perhaps, only just “ bearable” in comparison with modern 
standards, 

Although I cannot, in the somewhat restricted space at my 
disposal this month, give as many particulars as I should like to 
concerning the great number of records made by the artists I have 
named above, I will take those which I think may be of especial 
interest to readers who know but little of the collecting world ; 
the others—the real connoisseurs—may, perhaps, forgive me if I 
ge find sufficient space to mention their particular favourites 
this time. 


Emma Albani (1852-1930). Albani, who came to us from 
Canada, was, of course, one of the greatest sopranos who ever 
graced our platforms ; she was equally pre-eminent in concert, 
opera and oratorio, and the fact that she was honoured with 
the personal friendship of Queen Victoria, in addition to being 
her favourite singer, is sufficient to give Albani a prominence 
in the world of music that will stand the test of time, quite apart 
from her gifts as a gracious and generous artist. She made but 
few records, unfortunately, and in view of their extreme rarity, 
they are among the most prized possessions of collectors the 


world over. She recorded for H.M.V. in 1904 and for the Pathé 
Company in 1905. Her H.M.V. records are as follows: 
3505 Home, Sweet Home. 
3540 Robin Adair. 
53325 Ombra mai fu. 
03014 Angels ever bright and fair. 

The last-mentioned is a fine example of Albani’s matchless 
phrasing. 

Edouard de Reszke (1853-1917). This “‘ bass-half”’ of the 
world-famous de Reszke brothers actually made his last appear- 
ances in England at the Albert Hall Concerts of June goth, 1907, 
and January 26th, 1908, when I had the good fortune to hear 
him. He was, of course, one of the giants of his epoch, unexcelled 
as Mephistopheles and Friar Laurence in Gounod’s “ Faust” 
and “ Roméo et Juliette ” respectively. He recorded in 1903 for 
the Columbia Company, and only three of his records were ever 
published ; they were: 

1221 Infelice (Ernani). 

1222 Porter Song (Marta). 

1223 Don Juan’s Serenade (Tschaikowsky). 
None of these is now obtainable, but, having heard them—and 
possessing two of the three myself—I can only say that they did 
not represent the great singer at anything like his best, if that be 
any consolation to would-be possessors ! 


Mario Sammarco (1873-1930). One of the famous Italian 
baritones of pre-War (pre-Great War !) Covent Garden. He made 
a large number of records for the H.M.V. and Fonotipia Com- 
panies, beginning in Milan in 1902. All these discs have, un- 
fortunately, been withdrawn from the catalogues with the 
single exception of H.M.V. DM118, on which he sings in the 
‘“* Rigoletto”? Quartet with Melba, McCormack and Edna 
Thornton. One can occasionally come across some of his solo 
recordings in the second-hand shops, but they are rarities eagerly 
snapped up by the more discerning of collectors. 


Mario Ancona. Another great Italian baritone, he was 
famous for his partnership with Fernando de Lucia in “ Pag- 
liacci”’ on its first production in London (May, 1893). His 
recording of the Prologue is a treasured possession of a few lucky 
collectors. Ancona made a large number of records for H.M.V., 
beginning in Milan in 1904, but the only one still to survive in 
the lists is DK116, where he joins with Caruso in the lovely duet 
“Del Tempio al Limitar” from Bizet’s “‘ The Pearl Fishers.” 
His last appearance in London was at the Albert Hall in Novem- 
ber, 1913. 

Alma Gluck (1884-1938). The death of this lovely Rumanian 
soprano last year was a loss to all lovers of beautiful singing. 
She wag a great favourite over here. Her husband was the famous 
violinist Efrem Zimbalist, with whom she made a few records, 
one of which is still obtainable in the No. 2 H.M.V. Catalogue— 
DB574, the Braga Serenata and the Gounod Ave Maria. In 
New York she was esteemed for her exquisite rendering of ‘‘ The 
Happy Shade ” in Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo.” 


Elena Gerhardt. This artist, the greatest Lieder-singer of 
our time, needs no introduction to concert-goers, for she is, 
happily, still in the field, and delighting English audiences 
wherever she sings. She made the whole of the recordings for 
the first volume of the Hugo Wolf Society (now out of print) ; 
these set the standard for all time for these particular songs. There 
are, in addition, many of her other records still in the H.M.V. 
Catalogue. 

As to our native artists, I regret that there is so little space 
left me for their mention, but they are none the less worthy. 
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The following records are all still available, and I can recom- 
mend them without reserve for those who would like to possess 
some tangible evidence of British artists of a great era. 


Ben Davies. This great tenor, forever associated with 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “‘ Onaway ! Awake, Beloved,” can be heard 
on H.M.V. Droo (Star of Bethlehem and To Mary) and in four 
other songs on Columbia’s more recent recordings, DB1205 and 
DB1430—fine examples of his unique style. 


Louise Kirkby Lunn (1873-1930). The finest English 
operatic contralto of her day ; she created the role of “‘ Delilah ” 
in Saint-Saéns’ Opera on its production at Covent Garden in 
1909, and was equally esteemed in both concert and oratorio. 
Two of her records are still in the H.M.V. list—DB503 and DK123 
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(the latter in duet with John McCormack from ‘‘ The Jewels of 
the Madonna ’’). 


Gervase Elwes (1866-1921). This fine tenor was especially 
noted for his singing in Elgar’s ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.” He 
recorded for both H.M.V. and Columbia, three of the former and 
eight of the latter company’s discs being still available. Colum- 
bia’s ‘“‘ On Wenlock Edge ”’ recordings (with the London String 
Quartet)—7363-4-5—are representative of Elwes at his best. 


John Coates, one of England’s greatest tenors, famed alike in 
concert and opera, can be heard on three Columbia discs, 9506, 
LX77 and 4985—the last being especially recommended for his 
“It was a Lover and His Lass’ and ‘“ Diaphenia.” 


FURTHER MISCELLANEOUS MUSINGS 


By JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


yivaien seems to be attaining something like popularity. 
Not only was there the week in Siena at the end of September 
devoted to his works, but more of his compositions are getting 
recorded, which is a happy augury for the future. As well as 
these new discs, however, some older ones deserve honourable 
mention and pre-eminent among these are the two N.G.S. 
records (131 and 132) containing his Sonate en Concert No. 5, in 
E minor, played by George Pitsch (’cello) and String Quartet. 
These records are well rendered and strongly recorded on good 
(Columbia) surfaces, the four movements (two long and two 
short) occupying three sides. The “‘ fill-up ” side is given to three 
unascribed attractive pieces, Golden Slumbers, An Ancient Lullaby, 
and My Love’s an Arbutus, played by John Barbirolli (’cello) and 
Ethel Bartlett (piano). The first is the well-known tune from 
which O Polly, you might Have Toyed and Kissed (“‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera ’’) was adapted by Frederic Austin. It appears to have 
originated in an old song, O Fenny, O Fenny, where have you been ? 
the words of which can be found in Tom D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth, 
or Pills to Purge Melancholy, written about the beginning of the 
18th century. This N.G.S. recording is an arrangement by 
Ethel Bartlett. 

Another meritorious Vivaldi recording is his Sonate en Re Mineur 
(French H.M.V. DB5056). This consists of Preludio, Corrente, 
Adagio and Giga—two movements a side—and is (to quote the 
labels) ‘‘ exécuté par ‘ Ars Rediviva’: Mlles. Dominique Blot 
(violon) et Claude Crussard (piano).’’ Whether these artists are 
masculine ladies or feminine gentlemen is a question I cannot 
answer ; but their playing of this characteristically Vivaldian 
composition leaves little to be desired. Monsieur (or Mademoi- 
selle) Claude Crussard is responsible for the “ réalisation ” of 
this attractive music. In particular, I like the Adagio, which is 
appealingly wistful. 

While on the subject of Vivaldi I should like to add the following 
particulars to my short article on this composer which appeared 
in THE GRAMOPHONE of July, 1936: withdrawn: Suite in A, by 
Adolf Busch (H.M.V. DB1524) ; Concerto in G minor, by Mischa 
Elman and orchestra (DB1595-6) ; Concerto Grosso in G minor, 
by Members of Scaa Orlchestra (C1984-5). The lovley Busch 
recording has an excellent substitute by Milstein and Mittmann, 
entitled Sonata in A major (Columbia LB34). Additions: Sonata in 
D major, by Milstein and Mittmann (Columbia LX543), highly 
commendable ; Concerto in A minor, by Anita Senatra, with organ 
and orchestra (Parlophone-Odeon RO20371-2), of which A.R.’s 
review in the February, 1939, GRAMOPHONE is sufficient recom- 
mendation ; and Concerto Grosso No. 6 in A minor (Allegro and 
Larghetto e Spiritoso), by Cologne Chamber Orchestra (Parlophone 
R1igg6). I have not heard the last-named, and I am not sure if 
the Violin Concerto transcribed for Clavecin by 7. S. Bach, by Ruggero 
Gerlin (Anthologie Sonore 37-8), is still available. 

These, with the Concerto ad Quatre No. 5 (Pro Arte Quartet, 
DB2148), Concerto for Four Pianos and Orchestra (D2110-11), Largo 
(from Concerto Grosso in D minor), by Casals (DA1118), Concerto 


Grosso in D minor, by Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra (Columbia 
9823—rather ancient vintage), Concerto for Strings in A minor, 
Op. 3, No. 8, by Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, con- 
ducted by Mengelberg (Telefunken SK2401-2—see review in 
March, 1938 GramMopHONE), and Trio-Sonata in G minor, Op. 1, 
No. 1, by the Pro Musica Ensemble (two violins, viola da gamba 
and harpsichord), obtainable from E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phones, 11 Grape Street (T8, 6s.), constitute what I believe at the 
time of writing to be the sum total of Vivaldi’s recorded music, 
though I should not be sorry to find my list incomplete. 

An old friend in a new presentation is Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
(Fingal’s Cave) Overture, by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham (Columbia LX747). It is a 
far cry from this most attractive disc to my acoustic Columbia 
(circa 1922) by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Henry Wood—and what a fine record that was ! 

I did not hear until recently the Handel Concerto fiir Orchestra 
in D, by the London Symphony Orchestra, with Harold Dawber 
at the organ, conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty (Columbia 
LX341). This is a record that positively must not be passed over, 
as I think all who hear it will agree, for it is distinguished by the 
same striking qualities which permeate that justly celebrated 
disc which contains Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary and Walford 
Davies’s Solemn Melody, by the same combination (Columbia 
L1986). 

Whether it be considered a sign of respectability or decadence 
to be possessed of a liking for Alma Goetz’s Melisande in the Wood 
I know not ; but since 1919, when I owned a record of it by 
Ethel Hcok, I have had an affection for it. I recently bought 
Essie Ackland’s recording (H.M.V. B3128), in which she has 
piano accompaniment, and I liked her version rather better, 
though not even electric recording can made her voice sound so 
impressive as Miss Hook’s organ-like tones. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Miss Ackland does not compare favourably with 
the late Dame Clara Butt in Goring Thomas’s Time’s Garden, 
which partners Melisande, and she is not helped by a somewhat 
elephanting organ accompaniment. 

Two welcome chance discoveries were a French Columbia ten- 
inch (RF56) of Mme. Andrée Marilliet singing Debussy’s 
Fantoches and Mandoline and Maurice Franck’s Adieu—a melan- 
choly but curiously attractive song with a rather odd accom- 
paniment—and Cyril Smith’s fine playing of Rubinstein’s 
Staccato Etude and Gartner’s Viennese Dance No. 2 (H.M.V. C2725). 
The latter piece is merely an amiable trifle, but the former is very 
likable and an admirable example of this pianist’s formidable 
technique. 

And so ends my third lot of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Musings.” Like 
countless others, I have been hit financially by the war ; and, as 
a consequence, I have had to part with many cherished records. 
Meanwhile I have kept, and hope to preserve intact, a number of 
excellent recordings, to which I hope to add when circumstances 
render it possible. May that glad day be not too long delayed. 
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The Astra Two-Piece Radio-Gramophone. Price 65 gms. 


Specification 
Two R.F. Stages :—6M7 valve. 
Diode Detector :—6H6 valve. 
L.F. Stage and Phase Splitter :—6.N7 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity. 
Push-Pull Power Stage :—Two 6L6 valves. 
Power Output :—12 Watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—5 £3, valve. 
Loudspeaker :— Permanent Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-Up :—Piezo Electric. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—200-500 ; gO00-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—120 Watts (approx.). 
Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control. 


N.B. All valves are of American make. 


As the above specification indicates this new, Astra radiogram 
is not of the superheterodyne type. It possesses a tuned radio 
frequency circuit followed by a low frequency amp'ifier, the 
whole being designed primarily to give first class quality from 
radio transmissions and records. And, in our opinion, it succeeds 
in attaining this object in a rather convincing way. 


Whether the input be from radio or from gramophone records 
the characteristic remains essentially the same. Naturally, the 
high note range, when playing records, has to be restricted, 
otherwise the intensity of the surface noise would be too distracting. 
But the attenuation has not been carried too far, at least, not for 
our tastes. The lower registers are clean and possess a round 
reverbcrant quality without a trace of boom. In consequence the 





“The speaker is mounted in an pane ~back box baffle of robust 


construction. 
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““ The urge and the bigness of tone of a large orchestra are really 
exciting. 


quality from a good recording is virile and clean. The urge and 
the bigness of tone of a large orchestra are really exciting ; the 
recent Beecham recording of the Carnien Suite (Columbia LX823-4), 
for example, is a case in point. The crispness of the strings, the 
lifelike tambourin and the healthy ring of the tympani are really 
excellent. Music of less exotic and exhilarating type is reproduced 
almost as convincingly. Perhaps a rather more wispy string tone 
would have still further improved aa picture, but this is tending 
towards the hypercritical ! 


The reproduction of a good radio broadcast possesses all these 
qualities plus a suavity or limpid quality that is even more satis- 
factory. Of course, a T.R.F. receiver has considerably broader 
tuning than a superhet and thus one has to be complacent 
about whistles. They can be distinctly heard at times behind 
London National and London Regional transmissions. This is, 
however, a comparatively small price to pay, for they are not very 
obtrusive and, at least, they are indicative of the high note range 
of the instrument and of the loudspeaker. Those who regard 
interference 2s distracting will find in the tone control a useful 
deterrent. Quality will suffer as more attenuation is intro- 
duced but this is only to be expected. Even in these enlightened 
days one cannot yet have the cake and eat it as well ! 


The receiver is primarily a local station type though as may be 
expected with two efficient radio-frequency stages one is not 
necessarily limited to “‘ local”? broadcasts. Indeed, there are a 
good many European stations always within reach and to be heard 
at excellent strength. Some of the more powerful foreigners 
are often reproduced with a quality and freedom from inter- 
ference approaching that of the local stations. Incidentally, 
tuning is facilitated by the inclusion of a visual tuning indicator. 
This is in the form of a milliameter connected in the anode circu. 
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of the second radio frequency valve. This meter and the tuning 
scale are mounted on a raised panel beside the motor. 

The speaker is mounted in a shallow open-back box baffle of 
robust construction and of suitable dimensions for the adequate 
reproduction of low notes. Further rigidity is provided by the 
sub-baffle to which the speaker is fitted. The reproducer itself 
is housed in a larger cabinet in which space is provided for the 
storage of about 250 ten or twelve inch records. Not an incun- 
siderable advantage to an ever growing library. 

We need add little about the mechanical fitness or the general 
fin'sh of this Astra radiozram. In every detail it is an excellent 
piece of work. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that for those who prefer it, a 
similar instrument is available fitted with an automatic record 
changer with a capacity of eight 10 or 12 inch records. This 
model costs 70 guineas. 


The H.M.V. All-World Receiver, Model 1200. Price £22 1s. 
Specification 


R.F. Amplifier :— Marconi KT W63 valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X65 valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi KT W63 valve. 

Discriminator :—Marconi D63, valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. & L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi KT66 valve. 

Power Output :—10.5 watts (approx.) 

Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 192-560 ; 750-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Current Consumption :—110 watts (approx.). 

Fluid Light Tuning Indicator, Push Button Tuning, Tone Control 
and Provision for Pick-up and Low Impedance Auxiliary 
Speaker with Cut-out Plug. 


Here is one of the newest and, perhaps, the most intriguing 
in the current H.M.V. range. Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the specification as given above is the fact that 
the power stage, which contains a single valve, is capable of 
delivering over 10 watts speech output. Bui mere power has 
obviously not been the main consideration in the design of this 
receiver, not by a very long way. One has only to listen to the 
quality of reproduction and to manipulate the various controls 


mi 





“ . . the 1200 is one of the most efficient that H.M.V. have 
yet produced.” 
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to realise this. It is reassuring, however, to think that, although 
in ordinary circumstances one would seldom need to make full 
use of the generous output, one is pretty well insured against 
cracked notes or other distortion due to overloading. 


Admittedly, under such conditions one would be inclined to 
classify the general tone of the 1200 as hard and, perhaps, brittle ; 
but not harsh. Reduction in volume level, however, brings a 
corresponding softening of tone and even at output levels well 
above that needed for an average size room there is little to which 
the ear takes exception and which cannot be rectified by an adjust- 
ment of the tone control. Even at normal volume, say, two-three 
watts, there is brilliance and to spare but the slight treble attenua- 
tion needed does not audibly affect either the crispness or the 
forwardness of tone which the receiver is capable of giving. 
Moreover, there is cleanliness, too, in the middle and lower 
registers. The reproduction of the lower notes of the piano, 
cellos and even double basses has that natural quality one seldom 
hears in an instrument of this type. 


Judged purely as a manually operated receiver of stations the 
1200 is one of the most efficient that H.M.V. have yet produced. 
On the long and medium wavebands almost any station of repute 
can be brought in at ample volume strength ; and some with a 
quality and clarity almost the equal of a home station. The 
short wave performance of the receiver is even more impressive ; 
in this respect we would go so far as to say that the 1200 out- 
strips any previous H.M.V. instrument of like calibre. Back- 
ground noises are comparatively low even when full advantage 
is taken of the high magnification available. Often too there is 
a reserve which can be used to augment the A.V.C. as a palliative 
for deep fading. 

Manual tuning is facilitated by a particularly legible scale, 
by a visual tuning indicator and by a “ cruiser” control. This 
is mounted concentrically with the tuner knob on the side of 
the cabinet. If one, for example, has been listening to Athlone or 
Budape:t situated at one end of the scaie and then wishes to 
hear a broadcast from some station at the other end of the 
scale, all one need do is to give the large milled ring a slight 
turn anti-clockwise. Then the small motor, normally used for 
push-button tuning, takes charge and rotates the condenser 
quickly in the appropriate direction. When the cursor reaches 
the approximate tuning point, pressure on the cruiser control is 
released and the final adjustment is made by hand. 


As has just been indicated the automatic tuning system em- 
ployed is motor operated. Upon depression of any station key 
the motor takes charge, and, governed by the predetermined 
positions of small ‘‘ dogs ” or contacts mounted on the periphery 
of a drum attached to the motor spindle, rapidly rotates the 
tuning condenser to the appropriate tuning point. 


Actually, there are twelve keys (push-buttons if you like) ; 
three for wavechange, one for switching a pick-up into circuit 
labelled ‘‘ Gram,” and eight for station selection. The keys are 
initially set to ‘‘ British Nationals ” ‘‘ Radio Normandy,” “‘ Mid- 
land Regional,” ‘‘ London Regional,” ‘‘ North Regional,” 
*‘ Radio Eireann,” ‘‘ Radio Luxembourg” and “ Droitwich.” 
They may, by following brief instructions given with each 
instrument, be reset within certain limits to stations of personal 
choice. It is a simple operation taking but a minute or two and 
is facilitated by the fact that there is electrical indication of 
accurate setting of the drum contacts. 


An automatic frequency control circuit takes care that the 
tuning point of any given station remains accurate when the 
push-buttons are in use and may, if desired, be retained in circuit 
when the receiver is manually operated. Instructions regarding 
this are also given, but normally A.F.C. is only applied to push 
button tuning. During the past few weeks we have carried out 
many tests with this tuning system and at all times it has functioned 
perfectly. 

The mechanical details of this receiver are commensurate with 
its other attributes ; it is as pleasant to look upon as it is to 
operate and to hear. The revised price is quoted. 
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HARDLY AS USUAL 


We are often assured that ‘‘ Business as Usual ” is the order of 
the day. But although many manufacturers have endeavoured to 
maintain a solid front it is fairly plain to see that for some time 
to come business may be unusual rather than as usual. 

Still, some pretty strenuous efforts are being made amongst 
dealers and manufacturers alike to preserve their services with a 
minimum of inconvenience, monetary or otherwise, to the gramo- 
phone and music loving fraternity in general. 

It is fortunate that the 1939-40 ranges of instruments had been 
launched before the upheaval, for there are some models that 
are quite outstanding. And this whether they are judged purely 
as reproducers of music or whether they are regarded in the light 
of electrical or mechanical achievements. 

Two such instruments—a two-piece radiogram and a radio 
receiver—are reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Other reviews will 
follow, and in particular of the new de-luxe radio-gramophone, 
the A78R.G., and that efficient receiver, the A76, by Murphy 
Radio; the relatively inexpensive radio-gramophones by 
McMichael (model 396), by Philips (model 711) and by Decca 
(model A.W.G.16). Then there are the G.E.C. (BC4018) radio- 
gramophone, the new Expert radiograms by E. M. Ginn, the 
881 Auto-radiogram by Marconiphone, the Bush triode radio- 
gram and console receiver and the DR series of reproducers by 
E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, etc., and not forgetting the 
inexpensive Rothermel-Brush piezo pick-up or the Astatic E4P 
tone filter for use with this or any other pick-up of similar type. 

Yes, dear reader, there is much to intrigue you during the 
dark nights that are on their way, quite apart from the new 
records which will normally be issued. 

We may expect some increases in prices, too, but only, we are 
assured, as and when the fluctuation in the cost of raw materials 
makes it necessary. 


Decca and Brunswick 


Already the prices of many of the models in the Decca and 
Brunswick range of nstruments have been revised. Examples 
are the Brunswick A.C. and Universal Panatrope (reviewed in 
the June issue) which have been increased in price from £5 19s. 6d. 
and £7 19s. 6d. to £6 19s. 6d. and £8 19s. 6d. respectively. 

Of special interest to those with A.R.P. shelters and indeed to 
all who desire complete portability is the new Decca “ All Dry ” 
Battery Portable radio receiver. In this all the current, including 
low tension, is derived from dry batteries. For those batteries 
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The new All-Dry portable (MLDs5) by Decca 


incorporated in this four-valve superhet a life of 300 hours is 
claimed. Thus there are no recharging troubles; when dis- 
charged the batteries are simply relegated to the dustbin and 
are replaced by new ones of similar type. 

This portable, which is known as the MLD5, costs 9} guineas. 


His Master’s Voice 


The prices of many instruments by His Master’s Voice have 
been recently modified, too. But itis interesting to note that some 
which were reduced earlier in the year (notable amongst these is 
the model 801 auto-radiogram) are not affected by the new order. 

Typical increases are the new “ 1600,” “1601” and the 
‘“* 1500” radio-gramophones which now cost £50 8s., £32 11s. 
and £27 6s. respectively. The original prices were 44 guineas, 
28 guineas and 24 guineas. 

Only one of the instruments carried forward from last year’s 
range has been increased in price. This is the 664 auto-radiogram, 
the price of which has been raised from 54 guineas to £59 17s. 


Marconiphone 


Similarly a number of Marconiphone radio-gramophones and 
receivers now cost more. 

Of these four are radiograms and the rest are receivers of both 
the mains-operated and the battery-operated type. In view of the 
quest for battery portable receivers during recent weeks those 
interested must note that the bijou 877 model now costs one 
guinea more ; i.e. 9 guineas. 

Of the radiograms to be increased in price the 881 (illustrated 
last month) heads the list. This now costs £50 8s.; the original 
price was 44 guineas. The remaining three radiograms to be 
modified in price are the 890 (from 24 guineas to £27 6s.), the 
885, (from 20 guineas to £23 2s.) and the 866, which has been 
increased from 54 guineas to £59 17s. 


Murphy 
Although at the time of writing there is no definite news of 

any alteration in the prices of Murphy instruments we can 

hardly expect that they will remain static much longer. 

From the very beginning of the war when Murphy Radio 
announced their “ Carry On” policy in a special supplement 
issue of the Murphy News the company has had the courage of its 
convictions. These have borne fruit to such an extent that the 
delivery of some models, particularly the A76, though according 
to pre-war schedule, is well behind the demand. 

More grist to the mill. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B i Cc a N as Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
Telephone: 


creators. THE B.C.N. COMPANY i120 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 

10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 

or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


High-quality Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I received my copy of this month’s GRAMOPHONE a few days 
late, as one might well expect. It is indeed a comfort at such 
times as these to have the welcome copy which has been coming 
along to me month by month since the first number. 

Before I give a list of some high-quality recordings, I feel I 
cannot pass without a word of thanks to the editor for his Editorial 
this month. There have been so many occasions when I have, 
in the past, been impressed by Mr. Mackenzie’s sincere and 
truthful remarks, especially on matters not directly concerning 
the gramophone. I applaud his use of the word “ bosh ” in the 
way he uses it, and I appreciate it all the more as I am one who 
relies on records only and not on wireless. One other point. The 
cheerfulness of the advertisements is a distinct feature this month. 
I should like to say “‘ bravo” to Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck, 
for their sincerely worded message. As one who has been interested 
in and connected with music for some twenty-five years, I can 
appreciate their view of things. 

I would like to add some more titles to those mentioned by 
Mr. Meadows in his letter, and Messrs. Webb and Holman in 
their list. The following are not necessarily very recent recordings, 
and they are viewed from the point of view of the recording as 
compared with “ what one hears in the flesh.” 


Beethoven : 
LX811-2. 

Berlioz: Faust. Follets, Sylphes and March. Col. LX702-3. 

Berlioz: Francs Juges. Overture. H.M.V. DB3131-2. 

Berlioz: King Lear. Overture. H.M.V. DB3093-4. 

Berlioz: Funeral March for the last Scene of Hamlet. Col. 
LX421. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 3. Col. LX748-51. 

Bruckner: Symphony No. 4. H.M.V. DB4450-7. 

Coates: Three Men. Suite. H.M.V. C2722-3. 

Dargomyzhsky: Roussalka. Ballet Music. Col. DX804. 

Délibes: Le Roi s’amuse. Pavane and Passepied. H.M.V. 
B4237. 

Elgar: Dream of Gerontius. Prelude. H.M.V. DB2194. 

Glazounov: Seasons. Ballet Music. Col. LX16-18 and 29-30. 

Handel-Wood: Solomon. Overture. Decca K840. 

Kodaly: Hary Janos. Suite. H.M.V DB2456-8. 

Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 2. Col. LX 737-9. 

Mendelssohn: Hebrides. Overture. Col. LX747. 

Moussorgsky: Night on the Bare Mountain. H.M.V.D2o10. 

Mozart: Serenade Notturno in D. H.M.V. DA1673. 

Mozart: Linz Symphony. Col. LX797-9 and LXS8oo. 

Mozart: Paris Symphony. Col. LX754-6. 

Purcell: Trumpet Voluntary (arr. Wood). Col. L1986. 

Rossini: Italiana in Algeri. Overture H.M.V. DB2943. 

Strauss, R.:Also Sprach Zarathustra. H.M.V. DB2616-9 and 
DBS2620. 


Consecration of the House. Overture. Col. 


Tchaikovsky: Aurora’s Wedding. Ballet Music. H.M.V. 
C2853-5. 

Turina: Rapsodia Sinfonia. Parlo. E11299. 

Vaughan Williams: Symphony in F minor. H.M.V. 


DE3367-70. 
Vaughan Williams: Serenade to Music. Col. LX757-8. 
Wagrer: Meistersinger. Dance of Apprentices and Procession 
of Mastersingers. H.M.V. DA1561. 
Walton: Facade. Two Suites. H.M.V. C2836-7 and C3042. 
Walton: Portsmouth Point. Overture. H.M.V. DA1540. 


With regard to the above, all are in ordinary English general 
catalogues or Connoisseur, except the Wagner which seems to 
me the most successful recording available, in concert form, of 
the two familiar pieces. This record is by Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy, and therefore of recent vintage, and is H.M.V. 
“* special list.”” I am never quite sure what this list really is. The 
Bruckner is down to be deleted from the Connoisseur list, which 
is nothing else than a shame. There seems a mix up over the 
two Facade Suites. Part of the second suite is included on the 
two first records, although I rather think that at the time of the 
issue of these two records, the second suite was not actually 
published. Having taken part in the performance of the No. 1 
suite, I realised at once that the first two records contain more 
than is actually published as No. 1. All the various dances 
comprising the two suites are given on the three records, and with 
a side to spare. 

I realise that there are a number of ‘‘ Beechams ” on my list 
and also on that published in this month’s issue. I think one can 
safely say that practically every Beecham L.P.O. recording in 
the Columbia list is very good indeed. It was a pity that their 
Jupiter Symphony was not too good. But in the case of duplicated 
works, I think Beecham gets better recording than others. It is 
curious too, and very pleasant to realise it, that the L.P.O. seems 
to get such good recording given it in other directions. I suggest 
that most of the H.M.V. plum and Col. dark blue ballet music 
recordings are well worth trying. It is the L.P.O. who play the 
“Three Men,” so I was told, although the label has a nom- 
de-plume. Lastly do not let us forget Mengelberg on Columbia. 
I would never part with his Tchaikovsky, No. 5. The Fourth 
Symphony also has far more pep and go than any other set. 
Try also “‘ Les Préludes ” and the “‘ Roméo and Juliet.” These 
again seem to me, all four works, far better than anything that 
has been issued since. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the finest recordings of 
an orchestra yet achieved are the Beethoven overture at the top 
of my list, and the Waltz Movements from “‘ Der Rosenkavalier,” 
given on the list in this month’s issue. 


Suggestion for Recording 


I think that the company who secures Sir Henry Wood to make 
a complete recording of his ‘‘ Sea Songs ”’ would find a great sale. 
It is worth a first rate and thrilling recording. All ‘“‘ Prom” 
folk will back this. 
Newbury. S. K. RuTrHEeRForD. 
Otellos 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


In reading Alan Gordon’s article on Otellos Past and Present 
and by his remark that nothing will ever convince him that 
Tamagno sounded anything but vile in the love duet, I can see 
that he, like myself, never heard Tamagno in his great réle of 
Otello. But I have it from very good authority—namely,, my 
father—who heard Tamagno as Othello with Nordica as Desde- 
mona and Del Puente as Iago three times in one season at. the 
opera house, San Francisco, that he was glorious not only in such 
arias as Esultate, Ora e per sempre addio and Niu1 mi tema, but 
also in the love duet, where his ¥ery manly voice blended with that 
of Lillian Nordica extremely well, the applause each time after 
the duet being definitely an ovation. Verdi, of course, wrote this 
particular réle especially for Tamagno. Surely a man of Verdi’s 
wonderful musical sense would not have this great tenor in mind 
if his voice sounded vile in love duets. 
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Mr. Gordon is no doubt judging by Tamagno’s records, which 
he must remember were made in 1903 when he was fifty-two 
years of age ; even these show the wonderful continuity of his tone. 

My father considers, as did the late Herman Klein, that 
Tamagno was the greatest Otello of all time. 

Barnstaple, Devon. W. R. BircHALL. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


In his notes on Otellos Past and Present in the October issue 
Mr. Alan Gordon refers to Paul Franz, the great French tenor of 
pre-War days at Covent Garden whose performances are still 
gratefully remembered by those of us who heard them. He retired 
from the stage in 1937 and was then appointed Professeur at the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

M. Franz sang here in both French (Faust, Romeo, Samson and 
Julien in “‘Louise”’) and Italian (Radames to Destinn’s “‘Aida” and 
Otello to Melba’s ‘“‘ Desdemona ” and Scotti’s “ Iago ”’ in June, 
1914). I can assure Mr. Gordon that his Otello was magnificent, 
his height and fine stage presence lending a dignity to the role 
that is too often lacking with some of its other interpreters ; it 
was quite on a par with Scotti’s ‘‘ Iago ’—which, I venture to 
think, is praise enough. That “ Iago ”’ is history ! 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EFFORTS are to be made to carry on the work of the Federa- 

tion as efficiently as possible during the present emergency. 
It is quite possible that more societies may be formed during the 
coming months, owing to restrictions on entertainment and on 
public functions. 

Members of societies (and especially correspondents) are, 
however, asked to note the following alterations: (1) All corre- 
spondence of a routine character should be sent to F. Eric Young, 
Federation Secretary, 73, Park Avenue, Gillingham, Kent ; 
(2) Society Reports should be sent direct to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 ; and (3) Mr. W. W. Johnson, 
Federation Chairman, is unable to deal with Reports and with 
Federation correspondence for the time being, since he is an 
evacuee, and his time is fully taken up. He would be pleased to 
hear from his many friends, however, at his new address, “ Ivy- 
clough,”’ Dover Road, Sandwich, Kent ; and he would be pleased 
to be acquainted with any Federation matters of urgency or 
importance. It is feared that he will have to cancel all of his 
many engagements to visit societies during the forthcoming season. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


A programme of varied character was presented to the Circle by 
Mr. W. L. Outwin, our host. It commenced with the first three move- 
ments of Schubert’s Quartet in G major, Op. 161, played by the 
Flonzaley Quartet in a delicate manner expected of an early recording, 
and was followed by Four Etudes of Chopin, Op. 25, played by Back- 
haus. Some Verdian excerpts brought us to an interval. These were 
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With regard to Giovanni Martinelli, Mr. Gordon may like to 
know that he is still principal Italian tenor at the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, where he has been singing every season since 
the year of his American debut—1913; a recent Telegraph 
reported that he had left Italy for America in the Italian liner 
Rex, so it would seem that he is all set for the 1939-40 Metropolitan 
season. What a pity he can’t be induced to sing at Covent 
Garden every year ; we should have some Italian singing worth 
listening to then, and not have to endure the “ lachrymosity ” 
of the usual Italian tenors. 

Mr. Gordon mentions the difficulty of finding the perfect Don 
Jose ; Martinelli fulfilled this status when he sang the role at 
Covent Garden in May, 1937. As to his Otello (with which the 
Coronation Season opened) it was generally conceded, I think, 
that it was one of the finest interpretations of the role that had 
been heard in London. I can only say that in the special perform- 
ance arranged for Lawrence Tibbett to sing his “ Iago” here 
(June 26th, 1937) both he and Martinelli achieved as near 
perfection as is possible in this modern world of opera. It was a 
night of nights to those of us who were present . . . and we still 
talk about it. 


London, N.W.11. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


the Duet from Act I of Otello, sung by M. Sheridan and R. Zanelli 
and “ Sul Fil d’un Soffio ” from Falstaff, sung by Toti dal Monte with 
the La Scala Chorus and Orchestra. The Waltz music of Der Rosen- 
kavalier with Richard Mayr as Baron Ochs was interposed between 
the contrastive ideas of violin concerti exemplified by the second and 
third movements of Brahms’ and the slow movement of Mozart’s 4th, 
soloists, Kreisler and Szigeti respectively, both fragments beautifully 
rendered. Verdi again, this time the trio from the Finale of Act IV, 
‘** The Force of Destiny,” sung by Rosa Ponselle, G. Martinelli and E. 
Pinza. Liszt’s flamboyant Fantasia on Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, 
played by Petri with orchestra proved a fine example of brilliant playing 
and recording. 

The war has come upon us, and most fortunate are those who possess 
a collection of records and have the opportunity of hearing them. 
Many of our small Circles have been dispersed so that miles separate 
them. They have the good wishes of those left in the locality, who will 
continue to meet once a month, on Saturday or Sunday afternoon, 
whilst circumstances permit. 


H. H. Harvey. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


We are glad to report we have fully decided to carry on with our 
pre-arranged programme as far as possible this season, and on our 
opening night our Secretary, Mr. John H. Hodge, gave an inspiring 
programme of “Some New Recordings,” and the meeting following 
consisted of members’ own favourite records. A number of our mem- 
bers have been called to the Colours and several are on National Service, 
but our meetings have kept up in numbers, and we heartily welcome any 
members of other societies who may have moved to the West Country. 
We now commence our meetings at 7 p.m., in view of the bus restrictions. 
Our November meetings are Lecture-Recital on “ Elgar” by our 
Chairman, Mr. C. H. K. Cundall, on November 7th and on the 24th 
we hope to have a surprise programme. Meetings as usual at our 
Headquarters, The Record Theatre, F. W. Allen (Bristol), Ltd., 27 
Union Street, Bristol 1. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The second Recital which was given by Mr. Desmond Doyle was 
a great success artistically and otherwise. We heard from an enthusiast 
points regarding the outstanding items in ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro,” 
‘“* Magic Flute,” and “ Don Giovanni” that we are apt to overlook, 
proving that we have talent as recitalists at our disposal to equal the 
variety of records available. The number of new members who joined 
makes the question of accommodation an immediate problem. The next 
Recital will be given in the Central Hotel, Exchequer Street, on the 
8th Nov., by Mr. J. Harold Douglas and will deal with Music of America. 
The contributor in a recent issue who referred to Adventures in a 
Perambulator by John A. Carpenter will be interested to hear that this 
is one of the items. Also included are a Japanese Concerto by Claude 
Lapham ; American Modern and Folk Songs ; Symphony for Voices 
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by Roy Harris; The White Peacock by Charles Griffes; excerpts 
from Porgy and Bess ; Through the Looking Glass by Dennis Taylor. 

Further particulars from Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Since our last report much has happened to disorganise the normal 
activities of this Society, but despite loss of members through evacuation 
and difficulties of transport during the “ black-out”’ hours, we are 
happy to say that the war has not, at any time, seriously threatened 
our existence. In order to keep together as much as possible we are 
meeting each fortnight alternately on Friday evenings and Saturday 
afternoons, and so far, attendances have been quite satisfactory. All 
meetings are being held at the Society’s usual Headquarters. Since it is 
impossible, at the moment, to keep to our pre-arranged plans for 
autumn and winter activities, members are being called upon to provide 
informal programmes from their own possessions, and on our first 
Saturday meeting, Mr. Sunderland entertained us for two hours with a 
programme illustrating the use of the woodwind section of the orchestra 
—a subject on which he can speak with an authoritative voice. 


Durban (S. Africa) Gramophone Society 


The second meeting of the newly formed Durban Gramophone 
Society was held in the Girls’ College on Wednesday, August 9th. A 
programme of recorded music was presented by Miss Peggy Bowyer. 
There was an excellent attendance and the number of new members 
enrolled was most encouraging. 

Miss Bowyer opened her programme with Wagner’s Lohengrin 
Prelude and then passed on to the major work of the evening. This 
was Beethoven’s violin concerto in D major, played by Kreisler and the 
Berlin State Orchestra. It was a happy reminder to many of us of the 
fine performance of this work which Miss Bowyer herself gave us in the 
City Hall some time ago. 

After the interval there were four short items, the first being Toccata 
and Fugue of Bach, played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski ; the most interesting item in this part was a charming 
concertino for piano and orchestra by the modern French composer, 
Frangaix. The composer himself was the pianist, and this little work 
was as popular as it was fascinating. Miss Bowyer closed her recital 
with the Intermezzo from Delius’ Irmelin. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The 28th season opened in unusual circumstances. The “ emer- 
gency’ had materialised and members braved the blackout and 
skeleton transport services in order to be present. Mr. Christopher 
Stone’s encouraging letter, however, was ample reward for any dis- 
comforts. After being called a “ tough pioneer ”” by Mr. Stone, it has 
been decided to carry on, even if we have to resort to A.R.P. shelters 
as he suggests. 

With Mr. Jenkins in charge of the programme we were prepared for 
an enjoyable evening, and were not disappointed. In spite of having to 
curtail his programme he gave us an interesting account of the life and 
work of Franz Liszt. The Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Stokowski 
and the Philadelphians) was followed by such high spots as Rhapsody 
Espagnole (Simon Barer) and Ballade in B Minor (Kentner). 

On Sept. 25th Mr. Hadfield, a new member, made his debut as a 
recitalist. He presented a programme of the works of Borodin and 
Dvorak, and after an interesting account of Borodin’s life, from which 
we learned that he was the “ supreme justification of the amateur in 
music,” he proceeded to prove that statement. We were treated to the 
Second Quartette (Poltronieri Quartet, Milan) and the Second 
Symphony (Albert Coates and London Symphony Orchestra). The 
second half of the programme was devoted to the Second Symphony in 
D Minor of Dvorak, an authentic rendering by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Talich. 

This will certainly not be Mr. Hadfield’s last recital. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Our Chairman, Mr. Budden, presented a recital of new recordings, 
which he ingeniously fitted into groups of Orchestra, Operatic, Piano- 
forte, Vocal and Chamber Music. The “ high-light ” was the Haydn 
Trumpet Concerto issued by Columbia—one of the most delightful 
and refreshing records issued for some time, and really excellent value. 
Mr. Budden’s Piano Concerto in F Minor. 

Mrs. Adams’ programme gave us what is the best in English music 
to-day (with the exception, of course, of Vaughan Williams, who 
was not represented) by a recital of Walton’s Viola Concerto, the 
** Enigma ” Variations, and Delius’ “‘ Appalachia.” 
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The next meeting had for its programme the older school, with a 
programme arranged and commentated by Miss E. Blake, ranging 
from Haydn (Clavichord Concerto in F Major) and Bach (Symphony 
in B flat) to Franck (Sonata in A Major). The programme included the 
Brahms Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D Minor and a vocal work by 
Monteverdi. 

Write for details of new season’s meetings to Hon. Secretary, Miss 
I. H. Matthews, at 146, Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Blackout conditions are not conducive to easy travel, but the first 
meeting of the winter session, a Members’ Evening, was loyally sup- 
ported by a fair number of members and friends. 

We are confident that in times such as the present, when wireless 
broadcasts and concerts are restricted and there is a dearth of good 
music, the Gramophone Society can justify the purpose for which it 
exists—that is to make the music of the great masters accessible to those 
who love it through the wonderful treasury of recordings. With this 
resolve, the Southport Society hopes to carry on its scheduled pro- 
gramme so long as circumstances will permit. 

As in former meetings of this kind, members’ own selections main- 
tained a high standard of recording and performance and included an 
agreeable rendering of ‘‘ O Isis and Osiris” from Mozart’s “* Magic 
Flute ” by Oscar Natzke, a comparatively new bass with promise, one 
of Weber’s concert arias ‘‘ Non parventer mia vita,” beautifully sung 
by Erna Berger, and Meta Seinemeyer singing “ Vissi d’arte” from 
“* La Tosca.” 

Among piano recordings we heard Anatole Kitain in Liszt’s 
“ Sonnetto del Petrarca No. 47.” with an exceptionally realistic piano 
tone, and Arthur Schnabel playing Beethoven’s Sonata in G Major, 
Op. 79, a short and pleasant work from the “ Society ”’ issue. 

An enjoyable evening was brought to a close with Elgar’s concert 
overture “ Froissart ”’ played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by the composer. This recording now takes an honoured 
place in the Historical Catalogue. 

A copy of the Winter Syllabus will be gladly sent to prospective 
members on application to the Hon. Secretary, 120, Churchgate, 
Southport. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Smetana’s ‘‘ Moldau ”’ and “ From Bohemia’s Woods and Fields,’’ 
Constant Lambert’s ‘‘ Rio Grande,” Falla’s ‘‘ Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain ” and Debussy’s ““L’aprés midi’ were the main items chosen 
by those members present at the first recital to be given at Mr. Lynch’s 
home. Much to Mr. Lynch’s satisfaction, the records were those very 
ones which he himself would have suggested. The evening proved very 
interesting and enjoyable, and demonstrated the marked informality 
which has taken hold of the Society recently: it certainly looks as if we 
have to thank the war for this ! 

Mr. Clements’ programme was prefaced with a quotation from 
Shelley beginning “‘I pant for music which is divine.’”? A choice of 
such music would always be a very personal matter, but there was little 
to quarrel with in this recital. A Handel Concerto in D for Organ and 
Orchestra set the “ ball rolling” in grand style. The Largetto from 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony was another excellent choice. This was 
followed by the Piano Sonata in G minor by Schumann and the slow 
movement of the Quartet in A flat Major by Dvor4k. Then came 
the event of the evening—the Finale of Brahms’ C Minor Symphony 
played by Jochum and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: there could be 
no doubt as to the splendid performance and recording. The second 
half of the programme consisted of Delius’ ‘‘ In a Summer Garden” 
and the impressive “Romeo and Juliet” Overture-Fantasia by 
Tchaikovsky. Altogether a most entertaining evening. 

Enquiries to the Secretary, 239, Park Lane, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


The inaugural meeting was held at the Roy Café when Mr. Daly 
explained the objects of the proposed society to a crowded room. 
Gramophone societies, said Mr. Daly, were first formed as far back as 
27 years ago, and had since grown up all over the country, their object 
being to further interest in good music by means of the gramophone. 
The programmes would be conducted by members themselves, whilst 
variety would be added by visitors from other societies, and probably, 
if war-time conditions would allow, lecturers would be invited to give 
programmes. There would also be competition evenings, and the 
programmes generally would cater for all musical tastes. 

Intending members are requested to communicate with Mr. T. M 
Daly, 43, Western View, Appley Bridge, near Wigan. 








